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UPDATE ON THE EVOLVING SECURITY SITUATION IN 
THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO AND IM- 
PLICATIONS FOR U.S. NATIONAL SECURITY 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Wednesday, December 19, 2012. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:07 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Howard P. “Buck” 
McKeon (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD P. “BUCK” MCKEON, 

A REPRESENTATIVE FROM CALIFORNIA, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, the House Armed Services 
Committee meets today to receive testimony on the situation in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

Before I go any further, though, I want to acknowledge that this 
is our last hearing that we will hold this Congress, and we are los- 
ing several Members off of our committee. And I just want to men- 
tion their names: Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Akin, Mr. Platts, Mr. Rooney, 
Mr. Schilling, Mr. Griffin, Mr. West, and Mr. Young, on our side 
of the aisle; and Mr. Reyes, Mr. Heinrich, Ms. Pingree, Mr. Critz, 
Ms. Sutton, Ms. Hochul, Mr. Ryan, on the other side. 

So we are losing a lot of Members. We want to let them know 
they will be missed, and I hate to see you leaving. 

I guess you feel the same about them, too, right? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Chairman, yes. 

I mean, this is a committee that, you know, the expertise is crit- 
ical. And while we all replenish and restock and move forward, but 
as Members leave, we lose their expertise and their experience on 
this committee. And all of those Members have served this com- 
mittee very, very well, and their expertise will be missed. 

So we appreciate their service to this committee. They have been 
part of what, you know, has given us our success as a bipartisan 
and successful committee. So I appreciate your bringing attention 
to their service. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Some of them are freshmen that 
have been here one term. Some, like Mr. Bartlett, has been here, 
we came together 20 years ago, so a lot of memories. 

I want to start this morning by thanking my colleague, the com- 
mittee’s ranking member, Mr. Smith, for suggesting that we hold 
this hearing on the DRC [Democratic Republic of the Congo]. I be- 
lieve it will help the committee to understand the complexity of 
some of the issues within Central Africa. The situation in the 

( 1 ) 
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Democratic Republic of the Congo continues to evolve and is driven 
by a complex interplay of regional power dynamics as well as an 
intricate web of economic and social issues. 

What is clear is that the situation in the DRC is tragic for the 
innocent people caught in the conflict; innocent people who are sim- 
ply trying to raise their families, and live their lives. As I have fol- 
lowed the media coverage of the situation in the DRC, I can’t help 
but reflect on the millions of innocent people around the world who 
are caught in fundamentally unjust and socially complex situa- 
tions. These situations can make anyone’s heart break and, natu- 
rally, leads one to consider the simple question, what can be done? 

I know one thing, it sure makes me appreciate our country. You 
know, I have heard that less than 2 percent of the people that have 
ever lived here on the Earth have lived under the kind of freedoms 
that we enjoy. We are so blessed, and when we see how innocent 
lives are — how people are hurt so much by some of the things that 
are happening around the world, it just, again, really makes me 
appreciate home. 

The question, and likewise, the answer, becomes more complex 
as we contemplate what can be done within the context of U.S. na- 
tional security interests, constrained budgets, ongoing commit- 
ments in Afghanistan and around the globe, and potential future 
contingencies that the military has to be prepared to execute. 
Given the looming threat of sequestration, or further cuts to the 
military, I believe most of us on this committee have become ever 
more focused on ensuring our military’s missions are both essential 
and appropriately tailored. 

That said, there may also be options outside of the DOD [Depart- 
ment of Defense] to address the situation in the DRC. I understand 
that, in the recent past, the Department of State conducted impor- 
tant diplomatic efforts, such as the Tripartite Plus, which furthered 
stability in Central Africa and within the DRC, in particular. 

Although the Administration is no longer pursuing this par- 
ticular effort, perhaps there are other similar opportunities, given 
how the situation has negatively evolved in the DRC. Moreover, it 
seems the U.S. could pursue deeper diplomatic engagement with 
regional partners and our allies to leverage their knowledge, exper- 
tise, and resources to address this issue. 

Indeed, the world remains a complex and dangerous place. We 
cannot neglect to consider the linkages between instability in Cen- 
tral Africa and the global terrorist threat. But from Afghanistan, 
to Syria, to Iran, to North Korea, we also must recognize the exist- 
ence of nonstate actors and regimes that directly threaten the 
United States and our allies. Therefore, we must ensure that our 
military is sufficiently resourced and that our national leaders 
prioritize our defense resources toward efforts that are appropriate 
for the U.S. military and our national vital security interests. 

I look forward to learning more about the situation on the 
ground, as well as what the U.S. Government is doing to address 
the situation in the DRC. 

Mr. Smith. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McKeon can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 61.] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ADAM SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

WASHINGTON, RANKING MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you very 
much for taking the time to hold this hearing. 

This is a very important issue. As you described, the situation in 
eastern DRC is dire. It is the largest humanitarian crisis, I think, 
that too few people have heard of By some estimates, in the wars 
that have gone on there over the course of the last 15 to 20 years 
now, nearly 5 million people have been killed; many more wound- 
ed, injured, raped, displaced. It is a place where a lot of people are 
suffering. And it is a place where I believe we can make a dif- 
ference in helping to reduce that suffering. 

Stability in the region is incredibly important to the United 
States. We have key partners in that area that we have worked 
with in Uganda and Rwanda, as we have dealt with situations in 
Somalia and the Horn of Africa, and the instability coming out of 
the DRC is a threat to all of that. 

We have seen, you know, in recent months that Africa is increas- 
ingly important in our national security interests. The instability 
there is giving rise to the many A1 Qaeda-inspired insurgencies and 
that instability threatens our security. So one of the biggest pur- 
poses of this hearing is to get a greater feel for what the Depart- 
ment of Defense can do in that region to help. The biggest problem 
in eastern DRC is a lack of governance, a lack of the rule of law, 
and just a rogues’ gallery of warlords, revolutionaries, and violent 
groups and individuals have taken advantage of that ungoverned 
space and created no-ending problems. So building toward greater 
security and stability in that region, has to be our focus. 

Now, I know the DOD has done some work in that region. We 
are currently working with the Ugandan army and dealing with 
the Lord’s Resistance Army, one of those revolutionary groups that 
has helped to destabilize the DRC, but we have also in the past 
tried to work with the DRC’s military, training one battalion a few 
years back, to very, you know, strong success. That battalion is 
considered to be able and capable, but it is too small to make the 
big difference that needs to be made in that region. So I believe 
there is a critical role that the DOD can play in building the secu- 
rity capacity in the eastern DRC and working with the surrounding 
nations, like Rwanda and Uganda and Burundi and others that are 
critical to bring stability to us. So we want to explore further how 
DOD can be helpful. 

And obviously, there is a huge diplomatic element to this as well. 
I think it is critically important that the U.S. engage, that the U.N. 
[United Nations] engage a high level envoy to that region, either 
from the U.S. or the U.N., can make a critical difference in bring- 
ing the partners together. I know Ambassador Carson has been 
working — or, sorry. Secretary Carson has been working on those 
issues, and others have as well. And we are anxious to hear more 
about what we can do to help move forward those efforts and be 
successful in the region. 

This is something that does matter to us. In addition to the secu- 
rity issues, there is incredible economic opportunity in this region 
of Africa, economic opportunity for trade, partnerships with U.S. 
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businesses. But we have to get the stability there in order to take 
advantage of those opportunities. 

So, again, I thank the chairman for having this hearing. I look 
forward to the testimony. I look forward to learning what more we 
can do to help the situation in the eastern DRC. 

Thank you, I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 63.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

We will have two panels today. The first panel we have the Hon- 
orable Derek Chollet, from the Department of Defense. He is As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. The 
Honorable Johnnie Carson, the Assistant Secretary of State for the 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Mr. Chollet. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEREK CHOLLET, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AF- 
FAIRS 

Secretary Chollet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Ranking 
Member Smith, and the Members of this committee. Thank you for 
this opportunity to discuss the urgent crisis in the Democratic Re- 
public of the Congo and the struggle to bring about long-term sta- 
bility to the people of DRC and the Great Lakes region. I would 
like to submit my full statement for the record and offer some brief 
opening remarks. 

The Chairman. Both of your statements will be included in the 
record, with no objection. 

Secretary Chollet. Mr. Chairman, this committee knows well 
that the tl.S. has many competing security priorities in Africa, 
from Somalia to Sudan, to Libya, to Nigeria, to Mali, but the DRC 
also remains important, both because of the potential opportunity 
lasting stability would bring but also because of the imperative to 
prevent mass atrocities, which is a priority for this Administration. 

One of the key threats facing Congolese civilians, particularly in 
the eastern DRC, is a wide array of violent armed groups, most no- 
toriously including the M23 [March 23 Movement], the Lord’s Re- 
sistance Army, and the remnants of the genocidal militias, now 
calling themselves the FDLR [Democratic Forces for the Liberation 
of Rwanda]. But undisciplined state security forces have also prov- 
en to be a danger to civilians, particularly when the forces are not 
well supported, have absorbed armed groups without vetting for 
human rights abuses, operate under a separate chain of command, 
or have not been trained in their legal obligations. 

The confluence of such security concerns is why the Defense De- 
partment is closely following the security developments in DRC 
and the Great Lakes Region and are actively involved, along with 
our State Department colleagues, to address them. 

The unfolding crisis highlights the Congolese government’s fail- 
ure to provide effective security, governance, and services in the 
eastern provinces. It has also highlighted the continued political 
and economic tensions between the DRC and its eastern neighbors, 
especially Rwanda. Outside support, in particular from Rwanda, 
has enabled the M23 to be the threat it is today and poses a seri- 
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ous challenge to the efforts to stabilize eastern DRC and ensure the 
protection of civilians. 

As President Obama made clear yesterday in a phone call with 
Rwandan President Kagame, any support to M23 is inconsistent 
with Rwanda’s desire for stability and peace. 

Although the Rwandan military remains a valuable and capable 
partner in peacekeeping operations outside the immediate region, 
based on their support for M23, the Administration has suspended 
Rwanda’s foreign military financing. As a situation in eastern 
Congo develops, we will continue to monitor reports of external 
support closely and respond appropriately, including by reviewing 
our assistance. 

Inside the DRC, the U.S. is prioritizing security sector reform. 
This means working with our partners and the DRC to develop a 
comprehensive approach that addresses all three elements of secu- 
rity sector: the Congolese defense forces, military justice, and the 
police. 

We must work to develop more professional forces that respect 
human rights and protect both the DRC’s territorial integrity and 
population. In this regard, the Defense Department has provided 
training to the Congolese military, including the training of a light 
infantry battalion in 2010. 

Sexual- and gender-based violence prevention and human rights 
training were incorporated in every aspect of this effort. In addition 
to the ongoing training on human rights and law, the Defense De- 
partment engagements with the FARDC [Military of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo] have included logistics, exercise par- 
ticipation, basic military intelligence training, military medicine, 
humanitarian assistance, and humanitarian mine action. Moving 
forward, the Defense Department stands ready to work with our 
state colleagues ensuring the best way ahead in supporting secu- 
rity sector reform, including by providing additional infantry train- 
ing for the FARDC. 

Mr. Chairman, the scale of the need is significant. To date, we 
have trained one battalion of 500 soldiers in a military that num- 
bers approximately 150,000. Other European and African partners 
have also provided training, but the FARDC absorptive capacity for 
assistance is limited. The Congolese Defense Ministry has been 
slow to respond to our requests for the provision of appropriate per- 
sonnel for training and information necessary for congressionally 
mandated human rights vetting. The lack of language capacity fur- 
ther inhibits training opportunities. 

While the DRC continues to work to develop its own security ca- 
pabilities, the United Nations peacekeeping operation or 
MONUSCO [United Nations Organization Stabilization Mission in 
the DRC], remains essential in providing security for the civilian 
population in the DRC. MONUSCO has a challenging mandate in 
a very fluid security climate. We are reviewing options for improv- 
ing MONUSCO’s ability to meet the civilian protection require- 
ments in the DRC. 

To assist MONUSCO, the Defense Department has secunded 
three U.S. military officers who are helping to support operational 
efforts and ensuring an efficient flow of information between 
MONUSCO headquarters and field components. 
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Despite many challenges, we have an interest, an enduring inter- 
est, in helping develop a more capable Congolese military, and this 
fits within Secretary Panetta’s broader policy emphasis on building 
partner capacity. Our persistent engagement helps our partners to 
provide for their own security. These relationships can also foster 
respect for the rule of law and human rights. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Smith, I am grateful for the ef- 
forts of Congress, and specifically this committee, for continuing to 
shine a light on this important issue, one that deserves attention 
on a continent crowded with security challenges. And I should also 
note the indispensable work of the many nongovernmental organi- 
zations, who not only provide policy advice but are helping people 
on the ground in the DRC each day. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss this important issue 
with you today, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Chollet can be found in the 
Appendix on page 65.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Carson, Secretary Carson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHNNIE CARSON, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR THE BUREAU OF AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

Secretary Carson. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Smith, 
Members of the committee, thank you very, very much for the invi- 
tation to testify today on the crisis unfolding in the eastern Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo, also referred to as the DRC. 

The security and humanitarian situation in the DRC is the most 
volatile and violent in Africa today. An estimated 5 million people 
have lost their lives since 1998, and millions more have been up- 
rooted and displaced. The people of North and South Kivu prov- 
inces in particular, have faced repeated cycles of conflict, atrocities, 
and displacement, with the current crisis simply being the latest 
iteration. 

The rapid fall of Goma last month to the Congolese rebel group 
known as the M23 provided a stark reminder that the root causes 
of the entrenched instability and recurring conflicts in the DRC 
and the region remain unresolved. 

At the highest levels of the United States Government, we are 
committed to helping the DRC and its neighbors in this cycle of vi- 
olence and instability, so that we do not find ourselves back here 
in 3 years facing yet another crisis in eastern DRC. 

Secretary Clinton, Ambassador Rice, Under Secretary For Polit- 
ical Affairs Ambassador Wendy Sherman, and I have all spoken or 
met with senior Congolese, Rwandan, Ugandan, and U.N. officials 
in the past weeks and months to advocate for a rapid and peaceful 
resolution to the current crisis. 

I have traveled to the region just last month with my British and 
French counterparts to press the Congolese, Rwandan, and Ugan- 
dan governments to work together to stop the crisis and to address 
the underlying causes of instability. All three governments reiter- 
ated to us their commitment to these shared goals. In the U.N. Se- 
curity Council, we have taken action to ensure that five of the most 
senior M23’s most abusive commanders are now under targeted 
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sanctions, and we have placed those same individuals under U.S. 
sanctions. 

Talks between the DRC government and the M23 began on De- 
cember 9, in Kampala, Uganda, and are being mediated by Uganda 
as the chair of the International Conference on the Great Lakes 
Region, known as the ICGLR. 

While the two sides have yet to begin substantive talks, the cur- 
rent cease-fire in the eastern DRC is holding, and the parties con- 
tinue to express commitment to a dialogue. 

Much of the M23’s military prowess and success would not have 
been possible without outside support. There is a creditable body 
of evidence that corroborates the assertions of the U.N. Group of 
Experts that the Rwandan government provided significant mili- 
tary and political support to the M2 3. 

While there is evidence of individuals from Uganda providing 
support to the M23, we do not have a body of evidence suggesting 
that the Ugandan government has a policy of supporting the M23. 
Nonetheless, we continue to urge Ugandan officials to ensure that 
supplies to the M23 do not originate or transit through Ugandan 
territory. 

We have not limited our response to diplomacy alone. As re- 
quired by the Fiscal Year 2012 Appropriations Act, Secretary Clin- 
ton suspended foreign military financing, or FMF, to Rwanda in 
fiscal year 2012 because of its support to the M23. 

The Department continues to closely monitor reports of external 
support, and we will continue to respond appropriately, including 
by reviewing our assistance to deter this support if it should de- 
velop. 

The highest levels of the United States Government are com- 
mitted to helping the DRC and the region achieve a sustainable 
peace. As my colleague, Mr. Chollet, said. President Obama spoke 
yesterday with President Kagame and underscored that any sup- 
port to the M23 is inconsistent with Rwanda’s desires for stability 
and peace in the region. 

President Obama emphasized to President Kagame the impor- 
tance of permanently ending all support for armed groups in the 
DRC. Abiding by the recent communication that he made in Kam- 
pala, along with Presidents Kabila and Museveni, and reaching a 
transparent and creditable political agreement that includes an end 
to impunity for M23 commanders and others who have committed 
serious human rights abuses. President Obama believes that from 
this crisis should emerge a political agreement that addresses the 
underlying regional security, economic, and governance issues, 
while upholding the DRC’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
President Obama has also delivered the message to President 
Kabila that the DRC must take concrete steps toward security sec- 
tor reform and improve governance in order to reach a lasting 
peace in eastern DRC. 

Looking forward, we are using all the tools at our disposal to 
help address and end this crisis. We are monitoring humanitarian 
needs and working to mobilize resources to ensure continued emer- 
gency assistance to civilians in need. 

We are calling upon everyone involved in the conflict to maintain 
the current cease-fire, to permit humanitarian access, and to pur- 
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sue a sustainable political resolution through honest and meaning- 
ful dialogue. 

While the talks between the M23 and the DRC government con- 
tinue, we believe that direct dialogue between Presidents Kabila, 
Kagame, and Museveni is paramount to achieving a long-term, du- 
rable solution in the region. 

Some of the root causes of this conflict can only be addressed 
through government-to-government dialogue and negotiation. 
These include issues of land tenure, refugee resettlement, the ille- 
gal exploitation of natural resources, border security, and support 
networks for armed groups. 

While the responsibility to implement change rests first and fore- 
most with the governments of the region, we encourage the United 
Nations Secretary General to appoint a high-level U.N. special 
envoy to engage the relevant countries on a sustained basis to help 
them reach a durable political resolution and ensure the successful 
implementation of that resolution over the long term. 

Throughout this peace-building process, civilian protection is and 
must remain a priority. The U.N. peacekeeping mission in the 
DRC, MONUSCO, has come under very heavy scrutiny in recent 
weeks. While we believe that MONUSCO’s performance has been 
acceptable given the very difficult circumstances, there is always 
room for improvement. 

We and our fellow U.N. Security Council members and troops- 
contributing countries are reviewing the proposals on the table to 
improve and strengthen MONUSCO’s capacity to protect civilians 
and to counter armed groups. We are encouraging our partners to 
ensure that any new efforts are coordinated with and perhaps even 
integrated into the U.N. peacekeeping efforts. 

In the meantime, we remain committed to supporting 
MONUSCO’s robust implementation of its current mandate. The 
primary responsibility for protecting the DRC and the Congolese 
people rests with the DRC government itself 

The crisis over the past few months has demonstrated to dev- 
astating effect the critical need for a professional and capable Con- 
golese army that can protect the country’s citizens. To reach a sus- 
tainable peace, the DRC government must accelerate its efforts to- 
wards comprehensive security sector reform. We have and will con- 
tinue to work with the DRC government to professionalize its mili- 
tary, including continuing our training to army officers and support 
to the armed forces’ military justice capacities. 

Along with military reform, the DRC government must expand 
governance across the country. The governance vacuum that exists 
in parts of the country has allowed armed groups to set up parallel 
civil administrations and to exploit the population. 

Efforts to expand governance must include electoral reform, hold- 
ing long-delayed provincial and local elections, and strengthening 
state institutions to provide much-needed public services. 

We believe that the time has come for the DRC and the inter- 
national community to permanently break the cycle of violence and 
impunity that exists in the region. 

Today’s crisis is a deep tragedy, but it also offers an opportunity 
to help the DRC and the region to set a more sustainable course 
toward peace, prosperity, and long-term stability. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Carson. We urge the international community, the 
Great Lakes Region, and the Congolese people to demonstrate the 
resolve necessary to achieve this peace and prosperity, and achieve 
the goals that we all seek. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Carson can be found in the 
Appendix on page 70.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Chollet, please describe the strategic defense priorities 
within Africa, and how does the situation in the DRC situate with- 
in these priorities? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, thanks for the question. 

First and foremost, the priority recently has been on 
counterterrorism issues, and we have seen that — oh, I am sorry. 
Can you hear me right now? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Secretary Chollet. Recently, the top priority is, of course, al- 
ways with us, the Department of Defense, to protect the American 
people, and so we have been acutely focussed on counterterrorism 
issues throughout the continent, and that is, I think, most recently 
North Africa, where that has gotten a tremendous amount of atten- 
tion. 

We are also, though, very, very keenly interested in the overall 
security as it bleeds into the atrocities prevention concerns that we 
have. And the Great Lakes Region, of course, the brutal history of 
that region is something that we are all very well aware of, and 
that is why we have sought to focus some of our Defense Depart- 
ment efforts on improving the capacity of partner countries to en- 
sure that hardships can be alleviated and that we can prevent 
atrocities. 

But to be honest, the bulk of our focus in the Department, and 
particularly our AFRICOM [U.S. Africa Command] colleagues, has 
been on the counterterrorism mission as well as building partner- 
ship capacity to both fight that mission but address the humani- 
tarian needs as well. 

The Chairman. Secretary Carson, my understanding is that the 
State Department managed an effort known as Tripartite Plus to 
address issues in the DRC and in the region. My understanding is 
that the State Department stopped this effort in 2009. Can you ex- 
plain why the Department of State is no longer pursuing this ef- 
fort, and what has taken its place? 

Secretary Carson. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the question. 

Prior to 2009, there was in existence an effort called the Tri- 
partite Plus. When the Obama Administration came into office in 
2009, we contacted the leaders of the four key states in Uganda, 
Rwanda, DRC, and Burundi to ask those leaders whether they 
were interested in carrying on with the Tripartite Plus arrange- 
ment. There was no consensus among the states to do so. And in 
fact, Rwanda did not want to carry on the process. 

We did not, in fact, attempt to pursue it when we found there 
was division among the four countries. However, to maintain our 
high level of interest. Secretary Clinton appointed a Special Advi- 
sor for the Great Lakes, the late Howard Wolpe, who was a Mem- 
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ber of the House of Representatives from the State of Michigan for 
many years, and he served for the first 2 years of the Obama ad- 
ministration as the special envoy. He passed away, and he was re- 
placed by Special Envoy Ambassador Barry Walkley, an experi- 
enced diplomat who had served as Deputy Chief of Mission in the 
DRC and had served in a number of other francophone posts. He 
continues to work on regional Great Lakes issues, but the decision 
to stop the Tripartite Plus was based, in fact, on a reluctance of 
all of the governments in the region to carry on. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Carson, Rwanda has increasingly been getting atten- 
tion as a major source of the problem in the region. And obviously, 
there is a lot of history here going back and forth across the border 
of atrocities, frankly, committed on both sides, the Congolese 
against Rwandans, and vice versa. And Rwanda has an interest, 
obviously, in maintaining security across the border, but it is very 
clear that, you know, that they continue to deny involvement in 
M23, despite the fact that it is obvious that they are deeply in- 
volved in that and other aspects of it. 

And I think we are going to need as a country to start putting 
more pressure on Rwanda to change their behavior. And certainly, 
they are not the only part of the problem. There are a ton of gangs 
involved there. But I am curious, going forward, what do you think 
Rwanda sees as their interested in that region? Because, on the 
one hand, certainly they want to protect themselves from any 
cross-border problems. On the other hand, their support for M23 
seems to be simply driving up instability, you know, and creating 
more armed gangs and armed violence right on their border. So I 
am curious what you think their thinking is on that. 

And then the final piece of it is, you mentioned, I think both of 
you mentioned it in your remarks, the minerals that are so impor- 
tant to that region. There are a lot of folks involved there and a 
lot of people making a lot of money, despite the chaos. They figured 
out some ways to work with whatever local warlords they need to 
work with to get the stuff out. To what extent, in your opinion, is 
Rwanda involved with that? Is it the situation that the armed 
gangs that are there are creating enough wealth for Rwanda that 
they have got their cut, they have got their deal, and they are sim- 
ply trying to protect that? Is that part of the equation now? What 
is Rwanda’s thinking, and how can we better move them toward 
working toward stability, because right now, they are not being a 
positive actor? They are not even being honest about what they are 
doing in the region. How can we improve that situation? 

Secretary Carson. Ranking Member Smith, I think there are 
several obvious reasons for Rwanda’s involvement and engagement 
in the region. 

The first is their deep concern and worry about elements of the 
former Rwandan military who continue to exist in the eastern part 
of the country; the FDLR, as they are called, members of the 
Rwandan army who participated in the genocide in 1994. Rwanda’s 
desire is to see all of these individuals taken off the battlefield. 
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brought to justice. And part of their actions are motivated by secu- 
rity and their desire to see the FDLR completely eliminated. 

The second desire is to ensure that all Rwandaphone speakers, 
Tutsis in the region, who cross the borders between Uganda, Bu- 
rundi, Rwanda, and the DRC, are treated fairly; that they are not 
subject to harassment and intimidation and to human rights viola- 
tions. And there has been a deep concern that many Rwandaphone 
speakers have been disadvantaged in the eastern Congo. 

And thirdly, they would like to see the issues of refugee resettle- 
ment taken care of. There continue to exist a large number of Con- 
golese who are in refugee camps in Rwanda and in the region who 
should be allowed to go back to the east. All of these are things 
that motivate their interest in the area. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

I have one more question, but I see we have been joined by Con- 
gresswoman Bass, so I want to ask unanimous consent that non- 
committee Members be allowed to participate in today’s hearing 
after all committee Members have had an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, if the chairman will permit. 

The Chairman. No objection. So ordered. 

Mr. Smith. I will tell you, Mr. Chollet, the question on the other 
side of it is, whatever role Rwanda may be playing and that the 
DRC is clearly the main source of the problem, that they cannot 
provide adequate security in that region. You mentioned in our ef- 
forts to train battalions there, we have legislative requirements in 
terms of human rights standards that need to be met by what any 
country that the DOD is going to be involved in training their mili- 
tary, and that the DRC struggles to meet those standards. Can you 
talk a little bit more about that, and what the DRC would have to 
do and how problematic it is, the Kabila government is, in getting 
to a solution to this problem? 

Secretary Chollet. Thanks for the question. You are absolutely 
right. The human rights concerns are huge in the DRC in terms 
of the — it is the FARDC, which is one of the reasons why we do 
have an interest in helping to train them. Because we have shown 
in the one battalion that we have trained, we have seen, as you 
pointed out, it is relatively successful. And that battalion has not 
shown any real — much evidence of human rights abuses or the cer- 
tain things that we are concerned about when we think about the 
Congolese military. 

In terms of training a second battalion, and then training going 
forward, we are engaging with the Congolese government about 
what standards they would need to achieve for us to proceed with 
doing that. In fact, there is an outstanding training MOU [Memo- 
randum of Understanding] that we are awaiting for signature that 
would then perhaps allow us to move forward in the future in 
terms of 

Mr. Smith. Are we going to be able to get that signed do you 
think? Do you think we have reached the point where that is going 
to work? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, we will see. I mean, I think we are pre- 
pared on our end. It is on us to work with our Congolese colleagues 
to 

Mr. Smith. Get the DRC to agree. 
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Secretary Chollet. Absolutely, absolutely. But that is a pre- 
requisite for us being able to move forward for further training, 
which of course helps on the human rights abuses problem. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, today you mentioned this was the 
last hearing we would have this year, and you and the ranking 
member are always very gracious in thanking the Members of this 
committee and our witnesses for the great job that they do, but we 
want to thank both of you for your hard work and also maintain- 
ing — this still is probably the most bipartisan committee, I think, 
in Congress, and we appreciate your efforts towards that. 

Mr. Chollet, I have a question, and I don’t — I support what you 
do, and I don’t want you to misinterpret my question, but it is a 
question we have to ask, is, as we look — as you know, we have had 
cuts to national defense, and especially the Department of Defense. 
Some would argue $487 [billion]. It is really more like $800 billion 
in the last few years. We have got a half trillion we are looking at 
in sequestration. When you look at the dollars that we are spend- 
ing with the DRC and Rwanda, can you give us any ballpark of 
what kind of resource dollars the Department of Defense is spend- 
ing there? Secondly, are those dollars adequate? And third, how 
would you prioritize that in terms of some of the other cuts that 
you see coming down, and how do we justify that and explain that? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, it is a great question. As you know very 
well. Secretary Panetta is seized with the issue of sequestration 
and possible future defense cuts and very concerned about the im- 
pact that will have on our military and our national security gen- 
erally. So it is something that we are very focused on in all of the 
issues that we confront in the Department. 

You ask a very good question about a total number. I would like 
to get back to you to add up all of the different pots of money that 
are coming in, so I can give you an accurate answer. I can say that 
in the grand scheme of our spending, it is a relatively modest ex- 
penditure in terms of our overall defense spending. And we are 
prioritizing the areas in terms of the security sector reform, as I 
said, particularly in the Congo, where through education and 
through basic training programs, we can help the Congolese — lift 
the Congolese military up and get it up to the — closer to the stand- 
ards that we want to see in a military and the standards that we 
think would help solve the problem. 

I want to stress that that is still a relatively modest investment 
of our money and time, and we find that we are able to get a fairly 
large return on that investment in terms of the output. But it is 
no secret that if we were to seek further defense cuts, if we were 
to be — those reimposed on the Administration, that it would — we 
would have to take a close look at all of these efforts, even as mod- 
est as the expenditures currently are. 

Mr. Forbes. Well, Mr. Chollet, if you don’t mind, and I don’t 
want to catch you off guard today, but give that some thought and 
if you would get back to us for the record on that, and again, just 
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kind of pull together as best you can the dollars that we are spend- 
ing. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 137.] 

Mr. Forbes. But also, we would love your thought, are they ade- 
quate? 

Secretary Chollet. Yeah. 

Mr. Forbes. I mean, are we putting the right dollars in? And 
then, third, just give us some idea of the prioritization because at 
some point in time, we have got to look at all of that in the grand 
scheme of things. 

Secretary Chollet. Absolutely. 

Mr. Forbes. And we appreciate your opinion. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntyre. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for holding 
this hearing. 

I would like to ask the panel what you felt like with regard to 
M23, their ultimate aims, and do you feel like that their threat is 
subsiding? Or do you think it is possible that it could lead to a new 
regional war in terms of M23’s motives and ambitions? 

Secretary Carson. Thank you. I will take that question. Con- 
gressman McIntyre. 

The M23 is basically a rebel group that has been once integrated 
into the FARDC, the Congolese military, and has now broken away 
from the FARDC because they believe that the terms that were 
signed on their integration into the FARDC on March 23rd, 2009, 
were broken. 

What we are seeing in eastern DRC is a rebel group that has de- 
fied its military command. They refused to be relocated out of the 
eastern region as units, and they refused to be relocated out their 
separate senior officers. This is at the heart of the current rebel- 
lion, but the origin of the M23 is that it was, in fact, a rebel group 
prior to 2009. It went under a different acronym then, the CNDP 
[National Congress for the Defence of the People], but it is basically 
a rebel group of military commanders who have sought to parlay 
their military influence into political influence. 

Mr. McIntyre. Do you believe their activities are going to lead 
to some kind of regional war? And how serious are their continuing 
activities? 

Secretary Chollet. That is the concern. They are a group of 
growing capability. They have shown in the recent months to be a 
match, if not a superior, of the Congolese forces. Their continued 
activity and the continued support that they get is something, that 
is the reason why we are concerned about it, because if this con- 
tinues much longer, there is a fear that this would spark a deeper 
war, along the lines the Congo has unfortunately seen too much of 
in the last 20 years. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lamborn. 

Mr. Coffman. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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One question is, what is the estimated strength in terms of ac- 
tive participants in M23? Either one of you. 

Secretary Chollet. Roughly 1,000. 

Mr. Coffman. Roughly 1,000, and could you go over again — I 
think you mentioned that the support is coming from Rwanda. Do 
you believe, and if so, why again is Rwanda supporting M23? Why 
do you think that they are supporting M2 3? 

Secretary Chollet. There is, as Secretary Carson has outlined, 
there is a credible body of evidence that Rwanda is supporting the 
M23. This is the part of the conversation the President had yester- 
day with the Rwandan president. I think one of the reasons that 
there is support there, it goes to the origins of the group and 
Rwanda’s interest that Secretary Carson outlined, is that the M23 
sees themselves as the kind of the guardians of the Tutsi in the 
east, and so the argument would be that if they — the extent the 
Tutsi are threatened and the M23 can help protect the Tutsi in the 
east. 

Mr. Coffman. And what is the strength of the DRC military 
again, the army? 

Secretary Chollet. So there are roughly 150,000 total, but the 
Congo is about the size of Western Europe, so I believe the esti- 
mates are somewhere in the 6,000, 5,000 or 6,000 deployed in 
that — or no, there is more. That is the MONUSCO, sorry, 5,000 or 
6,000 deployed in that in the east. I don’t know what the exact esti- 
mate of the Congolese military deployment in the east is because 
this is a vast amount of territory that the military is trying to 
cover with 150,000 troops. 

Mr. Coffman. Still, I mean, we are talking about a force of 
1,000, and so why is this such a big issue for the DRC in order to 
be able to basically prevail in this situation? 

Secretary Chollet. You want to go? 

Secretary Carson. Yeah, let me say just a slight revision. I think 
probably today, the M23 probably has some 2,000 or so troops. I 
think Mr. Chollet has pointed out the size of the Congo, but I think 
it is useful to graphically describe the Congo as a country which 
is as large as the eastern part of the United States, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Mississippi. It is an enormous country, and since the split 
of Sudan, it is, in fact, geographically, the largest in Africa. 

The eastern Congo is one of the most difficult areas in which to 
operate. It is an area that is deeply forested in some places, double 
and triple canopies. It is also an area that has a large number of 
volcanos, some of which are active, and it also sits in what is called 
the Western Rift Valley, which gives it both altitude and low-level 
depth at the same time. It is an area which is very difficult terrain- 
wise to operate in. 

I think in terms of the estimation of the number of soldiers that 
the DRC has in the eastern Congo, probably is in the neighborhood 
of somewhere around 20,000 to 30,000, stretched over not only the 
North and South Kivus but also Ituri. They are not only faced with 
the rebellion of the M23. There are probably at least a half a dozen 
to a dozen other smaller rebel groups operating in the area, includ- 
ing the FDLR, which is an anti-Rwandan group which is of concern 
to the government in Kigali. But they are also operating against 
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probably seven or eight different groups that go under the name of 
Mai-Mai, that have a third acronym that goes behind them. 

So it is an area that is volatile. Instability prevails, and a num- 
ber of rebel groups are operating there, which also requires the at- 
tention both of the FARDC, as well as the MONUSCO forces from 
the U.N. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you both for being with us this morning. It is impor- 
tant that we are here discussing these issues, I think, talking 
about security and the abuse of human rights in the DRC, and I 
appreciate that effort. As you stated, the violence that is taking 
place in this part of the world is really a threat to stability and 
human rights across the globe. We know that such injustices al- 
ways are. That is why we have to set those priorities, as has been 
stated, but we have to recognize the reality there. 

Could you please speak specifically to the successes or setbacks 
in the efforts to professionalize the military forces in the DRC with 
regards to the effectiveness of those forces in combating sexual vio- 
lence against women and children? To any extent that our efforts 
have been successful in this endeavor, how can we further support 
those efforts? And to the extent that we have seen no marked im- 
provement, you mentioned earlier that indiscipline and impunity 
persists, what should we be doing to address it? 

Secretary Chollet. Thank you. 

And as I said in my statement, the sexual violence is something 
that — and preventing that is a huge priority for all of our program- 
ming in this part of the world, around the world, but particularly 
in this part of the world, where we have seen just horrific stories 
and accounts coming out. 

A couple of comments. First, in the specific battalion that we 
have trained, we have seen a successful effort in terms of — so far 
at least — in terms of human rights abuses, lack of human rights 
abuses coming out of that group compared to the rest of the Congo- 
lese military. Secondly, we have a program 

Mrs. Davis. Can I just, to what do you attribute that? What is 
the 

Secretary Chollet. I think it is the training effort that we 
helped — to the education, the discipline that we were able to help 
instill in the command and control. The Congolese military is rid- 
dled with problems; among them logistics problems, and but simple 
training and education and lack of command and control. It is hard 
to keep discipline within that military. 

But we also have ongoing programming. In addition to these fo- 
cused training efforts, ongoing programming on the rule of law and 
military justice, we spend a few million dollars on that per year to 
work with the Congolese military in a more wholesale way on help- 
ing with education and mentorship to ensure that the rule of law 
and human rights are instilled throughout that military. And that 
is programming, I think, that, although relatively modest, again, 
we see some benefit from. 
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Mrs. Davis. And where you have seen the efforts not working at 
all, I mean, what is it that — is it the same where we see the suc- 
cessful efforts? 

Secretary Chollet. Yeah, where we are seeing — again, the chal- 
lenges are paramount. I mean, these are forces that don’t have a 
great amount of discipline, don’t have great training and, often 
cases, don’t have great education. As I mentioned in my statement, 
there is a real absorptive capacity problem within the DRC, and so 
it makes it even harder to try to train them up in a way that meets 
the standards that we would like to see in any military. 

Mrs. Davis. Did you want to comment further? 

Secretary Carson. Yes, I would. I would say that security sector 
reform in the army has been a failure for the most part. It is a fail- 
ure because of all of the things that my colleague, Mr. Chollet, has 
said, but it is also a failure because of elements of corruption. Sol- 
diers are not paid on a regular basis. They are not sustained and 
re-equipped in the field. They do not have appropriate housing for 
themselves or for their families. And many times, when they are 
sent out, they are basically forgotten. 

I think that one of the reasons why our 391st Battalion has been 
successful is because we put down a number of very clear condi- 
tions on the Government of the DRC to ensure that this battalion 
would be effective. We said to the Government, they must be main- 
tained as a cohesive unit; they cannot be broken apart and sent to 
different units. 

They must be paid on a regular basis, and we even talked di- 
rectly, and I must say, I spoke with President Kabila and members 
of his Government about this, introducing a mobile banking system 
to ensure that soldiers would be able to get their pay as long as 
they had a cell phone. This is starting to take place. 

We also said that they must be properly housed, and they must 
be supported with resupply. And additionally, we also assigned and 
paid for a couple of mentors to work with them after their training 
to ensure that they would retain their cohesiveness and their 
sharpness. And in fact, they have been very, very good, and they 
were a part of the counter-LRA [Lord’s Resistance Army] oper- 
ations, the counter-LRA operations in the northeastern part of the 
country for a long time. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And Mr. Chollet, I represent Robins Air Force Base, which is the 
home of the JSTARS [Joint Surveillance Target Attack Radar Sys- 
tem], and I would like to talk with you a little bit about both the 
security and the humanitarian situation in the Democratic Repub- 
lic of the Congo and the use of our ISR [Intelligence, Surveillance, 
and Reconnaissance] platforms over there to assist both in the hu- 
manitarian mission and in the military mission. And could you 
speak to what is being done now with the use of our ISR platforms? 

Secretary Chollet. Thank you. And as you are very well aware, 
the ISR issue is incredibly important to us, and it is something 
that there is huge value in everything we are doing. 

I can say on the issue we have been talking here today about re- 
garding eastern Congo, there is not much ISR work there that we 
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are providing. Most of the military assistance we are providing is 
in the form of training and mentorship. And that is the kind of 
support we have been talking about. 

Obviously, the ISR question is absolutely critical when it comes 
to the C-LRA [counter-Lord’s Resistance Army] mission, which is 
the northern part. And that is something that we can — we are 
helping to contribute to as we are working with the Ugandan mili- 
tary on the C-LRA mission. 

Mr. Scott. We do have the ability, though, with our ISR plat- 
forms, especially through the JSTARS, to show the tracks of where 
rebel units are moving. And I do think that is important, both from 
a humanitarian mission and from a military mission. 

And, Mr. Carson, you said that we are going to have to perma- 
nently break the cycle. You used the word “eliminated” with regard 
to the FDLR. Certainly, what has gone on in the country of Africa 
and the human rights abuses, very few things in the world, I think, 
reach the level of the abuses that have been occurring there for 
years. 

My concern with kind of the way we try to handle these things 
through the State Department, if you will, is that we are always 
playing defense. And so if it is going to be necessary to eliminate 
organizations like the FDLR and M23 to permanently break the 
cycle, at what point are we going to help the Democratic Republic 
of Congo go on offense against these groups? 

Secretary Carson. Thank you for the question. 

As I said in my testimony, the responsibility for resolving the 
problems in the Great Lakes are principally the responsibilities of 
the Presidents and the leaders of the respective countries. 

We have to engage diplomatically with them to recognize that in- 
stability, violence, continued refugee flows, and impunity are not in 
the interest of any of these states. It requires political will on their 
part to recognize that it is in their interests to promote peace, pros- 
perity, and stability not only in their countries but also in the 
states that border them. 

We will continue our diplomatic efforts, but we will also help, as 
we have pointed out, to train Congolese battalions. The 391st is a 
good example. We are committed to training a second battalion if 
the Congolese Government is prepared to sign an MOU with re- 
spect to how this battalion will be maintained. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Carson, I am close to being out of time. Can I 
ask you something 

Secretary Carson. Sure. 

Mr. Scott. The 391st, how many men make up that battalion? 
And how well equipped are they? 

Secretary Carson. Approximately 500 to 600. And they are well 
equipped. They have been maintained appropriately. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. I again — and I apologize for interrupting you. 
But if we are going to permanently break this cycle, you can’t — I 
don’t understand how diplomacy works with somebody who has 
made a living out of raping and murdering other human beings. 
And I do believe that at some point, especially with our — I don’t 
think that it needs to be the United States military that does this, 
but I do believe that our ISR platforms are an asset that we can 
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deliver to the people who are trying to get rid of the people that 
are committing the murders and the rapes over there. 

And I would just encourage that as we go forward we help train 
another battalion and that we make our ISR platforms available to 
those battalions so that they can take out people who, quite hon- 
estly, aren’t going to stop murdering and raping people until they 
are eliminated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield the remainder of my time. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. Larsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Carson, the first question is for you, and it has to 
do with — has to do with training and equipping. And we have sev- 
eral tools — the State Department and the Department of Defense 
have several tools available to them. A few years back, last year 
perhaps even, we created the goal — or authorized the goal of a Se- 
curity Contingency Fund that was created for complex challenges 
like the issues we have in the DRC. And can we expect to see a 
contingency fund proposal for the DRC in the future? 

For Ambassador Carson first. 

Secretary Carson. Let me say, that is under — that is under re- 
view, and it is quite possible that you — that you will see one. 

We are, as I say, looking at the prospects of trying to train a sec- 
ond battalion in the DRC, provided the Government is willing to 
commit to a number of obligations which we think are important 
to ensure the effectiveness of those who might be trained. 

Mr. Larsen. Would you use a different — did you use, then, a dif- 
ferent source of money for the first battalion, to train the first bat- 
talion? 

Secretary Chollet. Yes. 

Mr. Larsen. Yes, you did? What source of money was that? 

Secretary Chollet. I think PKO [peace-keeping operations] 
funding was the 

Mr. Larsen. Peace-keeping operations. And why would you not 
use PKO this time? Or why didn’t you use Global Security Contin- 
gency Fund the last time? 

Secretary Carson. I think it was a matter of — ^yeah, well, I 
think 

Mr. Larsen. One at a time, one at a time. 

Secretary Carson. It was a matter of what we had. 

Mr. Larsen. Okay. 

Secretary Carson. There is an enormous demand on all of our 
funding that is appropriated for Africa, both for our ACOTA [Afri- 
can Contingency Operations Training & Assistance] moneys as well 
as our PKO moneys. 

Much of what we have done in the last several years has been 
to support what has turned out to be a successful effort in Somalia 
to eliminate A1 Qaeda’s representatives, Al-Shabaab, there. 

Mr. Larsen. Right. 

Secretary Carson. So we have put a lot of money into that effort. 
And we have put a lot of money into the counter-LRA effort with 
respect to Uganda. 

Mr. Larsen. Right. 
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So what would be in an MOU for the second battalion that 
wasn’t in an MOU for the first battalion? Have things changed? 
Have we learned some lessons? Were things missing the first time 
around that we need to have in the second — to develop a second 
battalion, and what were those things? 

Secretary Carson. Let me — and Mr. Chollet can go into this. 

What we said to the DRC Government is that we want you to 
sign an MOU with the United Nations to prevent the recruitment 
and retention of child soldiers in your entire military — not just in 
the battalions that we — but in your entire military. They have now 
done that. That was done about 45 days go. 

We also said as a part of this MOU, there must be complete 
Leahy vetting of all of the participants who would be a part of this 
battalion. 

Mr. Larsen. Just for the committee’s sake, Leahy vetting would 
be focusing on human rights. 

Secretary Carson. Exactly. Exactly. 

And we also said, you must keep this as a composite unit, you 
must pay them regularly, you must equip them. And we said, these 
are the requirements going forward. 

Mr. Larsen. So those weren’t in the first MOU? 

Secretary Carson. Those are things that we have demanded the 
first time around and we are insisting upon them for this time. But 
as I said, we have expanded out because we insisted that they 
must sign a document with an action plan with the Government to 
deal with child soldiers, retention and recruitment across the en- 
tire — 

Mr. Larsen. So those two big issues would be different than the 
first MOU. 

Secretary Carson. Exactly. 

Mr. Larsen. What is the organic logistics capability of the 391st? 
And what would you expect the logistics capability to be for the 
second battalion, as well? Getting at the point of, who is backing 
these folks up? Is it us, or is the U.N. mission? For the logistics — 
communications, transportation, moving these people from A to B. 

Secretary Carson. It the FARDC. It is the Government of the 
DRC that is responsible for moving these people around the coun- 
try and providing additional equipment and supplies to them. 

Mr. Larsen. Ml right. That is great. 

Mr. Chollet, do you have anything to add to these — as answers 
to these questions? 

Secretary Chollet. No, the Ambassador has covered it quite 
well. 

Mr. Larsen. That is great. 

Thank you very much. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. West. 

Mr. West. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thanks, gentlemen, for being here. 

I would like to ask, we are talHng about an area of operations 
here at the DRC, but I think we need to look at the bigger region, 
the area of interest. And so when we look at the DRC, Rwanda, 
Burundi, and Uganda, we talked about the M23, but what are the 
other — we kind of mentioned it — what are the other major 
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nonstate, nonuniform belligerents that we have to contend with in 
this region? 

Secretary Carson. Let me say, Congressman West, there are 
probably a dozen. I don’t have a list, but I will give you one and 
make sure that you do have it. 

There is the FDLR, which is comprised of former Rwandan sol- 
diers who participated in the genocide. 

Mr. West. Okay. 

Secretary Carson. We know that there is a group of insurgents 
called the African Democratic Liberation Front who are in the east- 
ern Congo, who are anti-Uganda and anti-President Museveni. And 
they have operated across the border. 

The M23 and the M23’s predecessor was something called the 
CNDP, which is a — was a rebel group. 

And there are at least 10 other groups that start off their rebel 
names with the name Mai-Mai: Mai-Mai Cheka — there are various 
groups that are based on ethnic communities and allegiances of 
rebels 

Mr. West. So it is a multifaceted, mostly tribal-based, would you 
say? 

Secretary Carson. Yes, I would say mostly ethnically and region- 
ally based. 

And someone has passed on to me 

Mr. West. Thank God for staffs. 

Secretaiy Carson. That is absolutely right. 

Let me just quick — ^ADF, which I mentioned, ADF Nalu, an anti- 
Ugandan group; APCLS, a Mai-Mai group; FDLR, Hutus who car- 
ried out genocide in Rwanda; FRPI, based in the Ituri area, doing 
conflict minerals. There is the M23. There is the Raia Mutomboki 
group. There is the Mai-Mai Cheka. 

Mr. West. Well, let me get to my point because the time is run- 
ning out. You know, I spent a few days in the military, and one 
of the things we always listened for: What are the tasks? So as I 
listened to the two gentlemen as you spoke, you talked about sus- 
tainable peace; you talked about training, you know, militaries, for- 
eign internal defense type of mission; and then I also heard the 
term “eliminate,” which means that is more of an aggressive action. 

So what I am trying to understand, what exactly are you looking 
at being done? Because if you are talking about foreign internal de- 
fense, do we have the capability and the capacity with our SOC 
AFRICOM to be able to go in there and do that? 

And, furthermore, while I looked at this list of belligerent groups, 
as soon as you put American soldiers there in that position, I got 
to tell you that some of the things that you all were talking about 
reminded me of three previous regions that we were in: Vietnam, 
Afghanistan, and Somalia. And we didn’t do so well, you know, ini- 
tially. 

So what I am trying to ascertain is, what are we initially going 
in to do as far as the goal and objective at a strategic and an oper- 
ational posture? Do we have the capability and capacity to do that? 
Do we need to go to coalition partners, being Britain and France? 
Do we need to go to the Organization of American States? 

And then where is the potential of mission creep and escalation, 
which is exactly what we saw happen in Somalia? And we know 
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how that kind of dovetailed off in that battle at Mogadishu. And 
I don’t think you mentioned the amount of warlords, did you? 

Secretary Carson. Warlords are not here, but these 

Mr. West. Yeah, so that is another that we added to the mix. 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, very briefly, the goal of our efforts, the 
Defense Department’s efforts, are to help build up the Congolese 
military and to make them capable of taking care of these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. West. So that is foreign internal defense. 

Secretary Chollet. Internal defense. 

And the footprint issue, which you have quite rightly raised, is 
extremely limited. Right now, we have three personnel who are 
part of the MONUSCO mission. We have secunded to the U.N. mis- 
sion to help them on information-sharing as well as some intel- 
ligence issues. When we had the training effort under way for the 
391st, for this battalion, it was about 60 folks, special forces and 
others, to help train them up, but they are now out. 

So it is a very limited footprint. We are one of many players, in- 
cluding the British and the French, the Belgians, the South Afri- 
cans, and the U.N., importantly. About 17,000 U.N. troops in the 
Congo. 

Mr. West. But my concern would be — and I will close on this — 
all of these different non-state, non-uniformed belligerents, you 
know, coming together against our efforts. Is that a potential to 
happen there? 

Secretary Carson. No. 

And I would like to just underscore what Mr. Chollet has said. 
We are not talking about American soldiers on the ground engaged 
against rebel groups in the DRC. That is not something that is in 
our game plan or in our thinking. 

What we need to be focused on 

Mr. West. But we said that in Vietnam and Somalia and other 
places. 

But my time is gone. I yield back. 

Secretary Carson. Train, enable, build capacity. Build capacity, 
enable, and train. 

The Chairman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The continent of Africa, gentlemen, is the richest in the world in 
terms of minerals and natural resources. This continent of Africa 
is the source of 90 percent of the precious minerals, gemstones, and 
strategic raw materials used by the industrialized nations of the 
world. But yet the people on the continent of Africa are the poorest 
of the poor. And I am pretty sure I would get no disagreement from 
either one of you on that point. 

Another point I would like to make is that, over the recent cen- 
turies, dictators and corrupt leaders of failed African states have 
cut deals with multinationals from the developed world. These 
deals generally pay meager royalties for the raw materials that are 
extracted from the land. Part of the money goes into the Swiss 
bank accounts of the corrupt leaders, and the money never trickles 
down to the development within the country. 

And it is the multinationals that export the raw materials out of 
Africa to places where they can be developed. And in that develop- 
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ment process, it means the people who live in the places where the 
goods are being refined are able to get jobs, and then they are able 
to have some prosperity throughout the land. But that does not 
take place in Africa. 

Then you have the issue of the debt that is extended or moneys 
that are extended to these African countries for development and 
then the debt is unpaid and unforgiven, which permanently locks 
in poverty. Because the resources that are available that are not 
going into the Swiss bank accounts have to go to be paid — have to 
go to repay the debt. 

And then in the DRC we have the same kind of abject poverty, 
hunger, starvation, disease, and lack of basic social services. And 
despite the fact that — and I will quote from our memo. It says, 
“Economic growth, buoyed by high global commodity prices, has 
been strong in recent years,” speaking of the DRC, “reaching an es- 
timated 6.9 percent in 2011.” And DRC also receives high levels of 
donor aid, with over $5.96 billion being disbursed in 2010. 

What I would like to know is, what part does the economic ex- 
ploitation of Africa and its natural resources play in the support of 
these forces that are throughout the DRC? You mentioned the Mai- 
Mai Cheka, the M23, the FRPI, and others. What impact does the 
quest for the natural resources of Africa have to play on the sup- 
port of those groups? 

Secretary Carson. Let me say, thank you very much for the 
question. There is no question that conflict minerals contribute to 
sustaining conflicts in Africa. Groups are able to take control of 
mineral-rich areas and then to smuggle those minerals out through 
neighboring states into the international market. And so it does 
play a role in sustaining these kinds of conflicts. 

And this is why legislation passed here by Congress has been 
useful in putting a check and a control over what U.S. companies 
can buy in places like the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the gentleman’s time has expired. 
If you could finish that for the record, please. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 138.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Could one of you all tell me how much the United States of 
America is spending on Congo efforts now, both military and non- 
military aid? 

Secretary Chollet. I think, sir, the total cost in the last — from 
fiscal year 2009 to 2013, I believe, is about $137 million in the se- 
curity sector, both — that is military — from State and Defense. 

Secretary Carson. The total assistance package to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo is running approximately $480 million. 
And that is the total package that includes both the military and 
the economic and humanitarian assistance that we provide to the 
country. 

Mr. Brooks. Does the United States 

Secretary Carson. Yes, a year, $485 million. 

Mr. Brooks. Does the United States of America have a national 
security interest in Congo? And, if so, what is it? 

Secretary Carson. We do have interests there. 
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Mr. Brooks. A national security interest? 

Secretary Carson. We have interests in helping to do as much 
as we can to maintain stability that can, in effect, have a direct im- 
pact on the United States. The largest single U.N. peacekeeping 
program in the world is in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 
We spend and appropriate some 25 to 26 percent of what is author- 
ized by the U.N. for this program. It consumes an enormous 
amount of time in New York at the Security Council, and we have 
to respond to humanitarian crises in the region 

Mr. Brooks. Okay. Mr. Carson, I apologize for cutting you off, 
but we have limited time and I have some things that I wanted to 
cover. 

It sounds like to me you are talking about a humanitarian inter- 
est as opposed to a national security interest. Something that 
threatens the survival of the United States of America is my defini- 
tion of a national security interest. 

And it also seems to me, and I may be wrong in my interpreta- 
tion of your remarks, but the interest that you have just described 
would mean that the United States of America has a national secu- 
rity interest in every place in the world, the way you have defined 
“interest.” And I noticed you focused on the word “interest” as op- 
posed to “national security interest” in your answer to me. 

I have reservations about the United States of America con- 
tinuing to be the world’s police cop. 

And, Mr. Chairman, we all know the impact of President 
Obama’s sequestration policy that Congress, unfortunately, ap- 
proved in August of 2011, with the adverse effect on our uniformed 
personnel being numbers less than or equal to that of immediately 
before World War II, number of naval vessels being reduced or cut 
to naval operational size of World War I era, and then the Air 
Force having the smallest number of operational aircraft in the his- 
tory of the United States Air Force. 

And so that is what we are looking at because of President 
Obama’s sequestration policy, again, that Congress approved. So it 
is everybody here in Washington that is involved in this attack on 
our national defense capabilities from a financial perspective. The 
United States of America has limited funding. 

And, Mr. Chairman, that all being the case, to the extent that 
you and this committee have significant influence over where that 
money goes, I would strongly urge us to use that $480 million 
being spent on the Congo, according to Mr. Carson’s testimony, in- 
stead being used to help people in the United States of America 
who are in need of help or to help reduce the deficit that Admiral 
Mike Mullen testified from these very same chairs is the national 
greatest — excuse me, is the greatest national security threat to the 
United States of America. So it is a matter of priorities. 

I would emphasize that I appreciate the very noble — and I em- 
phasize the word “noble” — effort to try to help people who are in 
harm’s way in various parts of the world. And my colleague from 
Florida mentioned Somalia and Mogadishu. Certainly, in Vietnam 
we tried to do the noble thing. But we are in a different financial 
reality. And in the absence of a compelling national security inter- 
est in the Congo and various other parts of the world, I am afraid 
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that sequestration is going to force us to retract, even though we 
may otherwise wish to the contrary. 

So, with that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Garamendi. 

Mr. Garamendi. A couple of questions. 

First of all, if I recall correctly, sequestration is not only Obama’s 
but it is also our responsibility. I believe we all voted for it. Let’s 
keep that in mind. 

Mr. Brooks. I did not vote for it. But I can’t speak for others. 

Mr. Garamendi. I don’t believe I yielded to you. 

We have talked here about this whole issue. Mr. Frazer, who will 
be on the next panel, suggests that there is perhaps less than $30 
million of that $480 million that is actually for the military issues. 
Is that about correct? Is that basically the number? 

Secretary Carson. 480 

Mr. Garamendi. $480 million, but about $30 million of that is di- 
rectly related to the military issues here in the eastern Congo. Is 
that more or less correct? 

Secretary Chollet. I am afraid I would have to get back to you 
on the specific number, but that sounds about 

Mr. Garamendi. Well, that is his testimony. We will hear that 
in a few moments. 

If that is correct, I would point out that this really is a national 
security issue for America because the destabilization of Africa pro- 
vides the direct opportunity for A1 Qaeda and related terrorist or- 
ganizations to find safe havens. 

Is that the situation in Africa today? 

Secretary Chollet. I could speak first to this. 

It is certainly throughout the continent that is a concern. In this 
particular region that we are focused on this morning, we have not 
seen that concern yet. 

Mr. Garamendi. Beyond this region. 

Secretary Chollet. Beyond this region, absolutely, that there is 
a concern in North Africa 

Mr. Garamendi. All right. So let’s make it clear that Africa is a 
national security issue for the United States. Is that correct? 

Secretary Carson. There is absolutely no question that where we 
have 

Mr. Garamendi. Thank you. 

Secretary Carson [continuing]. Seen prolonged instability 

Mr. Garamendi. Just yes or no. I want to deal with the previous 
questioner. 

The other issue is that we are currently, today or tomorrow, 
going to vote for an $88 billion appropriation out of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Afghanistan. That must assume the 
full contingent of American troops in Afghanistan for the entire 
year 2013 budget. And given the amount of money that is presently 
available to deal with the military situations in Africa, this com- 
mittee might consider how we allocate American resources. I will 
put that on the table for the next NDAA [National Defense Author- 
ization Act]. 
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My next set of questions deals with the issue of, in your testi- 
mony, Ambassador Carson, you wrote that the underlying issues of 
illegal exploitation of natural resources is one of the major prob- 
lems in this region, and I believe in other testimony and answers 
you have said throughout Africa. Is that the case? 

Secretary Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Garamendi. Would you consider the ivory trade to be an ex- 
ploitation of natural resources of Africa? 

Secretary Carson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Garamendi. Okay. Do you have any indication, any evidence 
that the ivory trade is supporting the M23 and related rebel orga- 
nizations in the Congo? 

Secretary Carson. I don’t know, but I could find out what we 
have on that and get back to you. 

Mr. Garamendi. I will share with you that the international en- 
vironmental and wildlife community believe the answer is yes. 

What resources are we presently putting into the effort to under- 
stand the illegal ivory trade and its connection to not only the 
Congo situation but other destabilizing forces in Africa? 

Secretary Carson. Thank you. 

Approximately 1 month ago. Secretary Clinton hosted at the De- 
partment of State a meeting between major African countries that 
have large wildlife populations and also a large number of coun- 
tries in Asia that are believed to be the purchasers and recipients 
of illegal ivory. It was an effort to indicate our great concern. 

We are putting more money into trying to beef up anti-poaching 
operations across Africa and also trying very much to get the de- 
mand reduced in Asia. 

Mr. Garamendi. Excuse me. On the military side of it, what is 
the DOD doing? 

Secretary Chollet. I am not aware of anything on that. I will 
have to get back to you. 

Mr. Garamendi. You should be aware. My final 27 seconds. You 
should be aware. In fact, it is, by all evidence presented at an ad 
hoc hearing here in Congress just less than 3 weeks ago, a major 
element in the destabilization and in the support of various rebel 
groups, many of whom are clearly aligned with A1 Qaeda. I would 
appreciate a detailed response from the military about exactly 
what the African unit is doing. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Chollet. You will have that, sir. Thanks. 

The Chairman. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

I have specific questions. 

One, have you worked with the guys that have been training our 
troops in Afghanistan? When you talk about the Congolese military 
as unmotivated, illiterate, undisciplined, corrupt, a mobile banking 
system, all the stuff that we — those exact same words have been 
used to describe the Afghan military and the Afghan forces. I 
would hope there is crossover. All the lessons learned and the bil- 
lions of dollars spent in Afghanistan over the last decade, the peo- 
ple that have been doing that there transferring their knowledge 
and capability to you and, frankly, anybody else in your situation 
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where you are training those types of troops and in the advise and 
assist role. 

So is there a crossover? 

Secretary Chollet. Absolutely. We have learned a lot of lessons 
over the years in Afghanistan in terms of training indigenous 
forces. And that is being applied across our military wherever we 
are performing these kinds of activities. 

Mr. Hunter. Specifically, people from Afghanistan, though, and 
lessons learned, tactics, techniques, and procedures from Afghani- 
stan, putting in place specific procedures? 

Secretary Chollet. As I said, there is — obviously, general doc- 
trine has been influenced. I will have to get back to you whether 
the specific individuals who performed training in Afghanistan are 
perhaps some of those — the 60-some folks that helped train this 
Congolese battalion that I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Hunter. Right. 

And the second question is specifically on the ISR. You talked 
about ISR. Mr. Scott mentioned JSTARS. Do you have any of the 
lower-flying ISR systems right now or platforms? You don’t, right? 

Secretary Chollet. In this region? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Secretary Chollet. No. 

Mr. Hunter. And the money that has been authorized, I think 
$50 million I was just told, for ISR for the front end and the back 
end, what region is that going to? In this bill 

Secretary Chollet. I think that that is the counter-LRA mission. 

Mr. Hunter. So that is not specifically the mission that you are 
talking about right now today? 

Secretary Chollet. It is not eastern Congo, no, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. Okay. 

Then — well, my question is, then, how is that going to help you? 

Secretary Chollet. So it is a separate mission, the counter-LRA 
mission, which is in a part of Congo but not the specific issue that 
we are talking about in terms of the instability in the eastern 
Congo. But it certainly is related. It is what we are working with 
the Ugandan military on and to try to strengthen their efforts to 
go after the LRA. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I mean, are you going to be able to use that 
money to set up systems that can be used in both places? Do you 
have the flexibility to use it in both places? 

Secretary Chollet. I think it is — we are planning to use that 
against the C-LRA mission. In terms of using it for another mis- 
sion, I don’t — that is not in our plans right now. 

Mr. Hunter. And my last specific question on the ISR — and I 
don’t know, there is not a military person up here that could prob- 
ably answer this better. Are you expecting any capability gaps in 
the ISR that we have been using in the Middle East and southwest 
Asia? I mean, because it is totally different country, obviously. You 
talked about triple-canopy jungle versus desert and mountainous 
regions. 

And I am curious to see, once this goes into effect, if we notice 
capability gaps because we haven’t been looking at ISR in that as- 
pect. Can it see through triple-canopy jungle? Does it work in that 
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kind of an environment? Because we may learn that it doesn’t, 
right? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, you are absolutely right. The terrain 
there presents specific challenges and unique challenges in terms 
of our ISR. I can get back to you a more detailed answer on the 
capability and how the money that we are asking for to spend on 
ISR on the C-LRA mission will go to the systems that will enable 
us to really use it. 

Mr. Hunter. I would hope that you would capture that for us 
and maybe give it to us because a lot of — there is probably not a 
whole lot of people looking at how the platforms we have now and 
the weapons systems we have now work in that type of an environ- 
ment because we haven’t had to be in that kind of an environment. 
But who knows what tomorrow brings. 

So I would hope that you could capture that, put down some re- 
quirements, so we at least have people looking at, if we are not in 
a desert or just mountainous region, if we are in that triple-canopy 
jungle, does the stuff that we have, does it actually work. 

Secretary Chollet. Well, we will definitely follow up with you on 
that. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Speier. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Can I have an estimate from each of you as to how many rapes 
occur in the DRC a year? 

Secretary Carson. I will get back to you on the precise number. 
It is extraordinary. It is probably a higher level than anyplace else 
in Africa and certainly maybe the highest in the world. 

We do have an estimate, but I would like to give you a precise 
answer. Some have described it as the — as the rape capital of the 
world. The number is extraordinary. I have a number in my mind, 
but I don’t want to 

Ms. Speier. Well, it is easily hundreds of thousands. 

Secretary Carson. Yes. The number is extraordinarily high. 

Ms. Speier. So the rapes are taking place by representatives of 
M2 3 and the DRC; is that safe to say? 

Secretary Carson. Yes. It is taking place by all the rebel groups, 
and the FARDC has also participated in these illegal activities, as 
well. 

Ms. Speier. So an article in The New York Times by Jeffrey 
Gettleman referenced the “rape capital of the world” comment. And 
he asked the question, “What strategic purpose is there of putting 
an AK-47 assault rifle inside a woman and pulling the trigger or 
cutting out a woman’s fetus and making her friends eat it? The 
government’s response has been a shrug.” 

Now, that is diabolical. And yet we are funding on a yearly basis 
$480 million into this country that allows this kind of horrendous 
abuse to go on. And it appears we do it with full knowledge of the 
extent of these rapes, and we are not holding them accountable. It 
is like giving an addict more dope. How do we justify it? 
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Secretary Chollet. Ma’am, if I could start, the funding that the 
Defense Department is providing is for the training and the edu- 
cation and the — that would instill the discipline to prevent this 
very kind of horrific behavior. Because it is absolutely unaccept- 
able. And so the funding we have supported is for specific program- 
ming, for training and mentoring to make sure that we can prevent 
this from happening from the Congolese military. 

Now, the rebel groups, that is another problem. But with the 
Congolese military, we fully understand there is a huge capacity 
problem there, that there is outrageous and unacceptable behavior 
happening by members of that military, and that is why our pro- 
gram is specifically aimed to ensure that that doesn’t happen. 

We have seen, in the modest programs that we have conducted, 
some success along those lines 

Ms. Speier. All right, I would like to have a list of the programs 
that you have funded and the, quote, “modest success” that you 
have defined. 

Secretary Chollet. Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Carson. 

Secretary Carson. Let me say that we agree with you about how 
horrendous and horrible this is. And it has been a continuing pri- 
ority of the Administration at all levels, including from the Sec- 
retary, to address this issue and to bring it to the leadership of the 
DRC Government. Starting from the very beginning of this Admin- 
istration, we have pressed very hard that there be no impunity for 
anyone, including Government officials and soldiers. 

In early 2009, Secretary Clinton traveled to Goma in the eastern 
Congo to see President Kabila, and this was one of the major sub- 
jects on her mind. At that meeting, she demanded and asked for 
the arrest of five senior DRC officers whose troops had been en- 
gaged in the rape of women. They were called the “FARDC Five.” 
We have been 

Ms. Speier. My time is running out. Could you tell me what 

Secretary Carson. We have been aggressive on this, and we con- 
tinue to be aggressive on it. It is not an issue that we have tried 
to hide. As I said, it is horrendous. It is the rape capital of the 
world. Jeffrey Gettleman 

Ms. Speier. Actually, Mr. Carson, let me just ask a specific ques- 
tion. The Secretary asked for these individuals to be incarcerated 
or removed. What has happened since her request was made? 

Secretary Carson. Three of them have been arrested. Two of 
them have fled 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. If you could 
answer that for her on the record, please. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 138.] 

The Chairman. Ms. Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being with us. 

I have just one question of our military witness there. I would 
be very interested to follow up with respect to what Mr. Hunter 
asked about with respect to lessons learned out of Afghanistan and 
training up the military and police or whatever it is that we are 
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doing that, and the real specifics to that. So if you could provide 
that for the record, I would appreciate it. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 137.] 

Ms. Sanchez. And the rest of my questions are for our Depart- 
ment of State Secretary there. 

My question to you is about all the other programs, because it 
seems to me like the majority of the money is going in through the 
mission that we have there into other arenas. Some of the paper- 
work says, you know, trying to put in a justice system and local 
police, et cetera, et cetera. 

I am interested, because I also sit on Homeland Security, Mr. 
Secretary, about border security. Because if M23 is being — if we 
are seeing Rwandan-backed troops coming across to aid or be part 
of M23 and then going back across, what, if any, of the programs 
that we are putting in between the countries? 

Because it seems to me like this is a bad neighborhood. I have 
been in some of these areas, the Horn of Africa and coming to- 
ward — not specific to the Congo; I haven’t been to the Congo. But 
in most every other area around there, I have been there. 

And so my question would be border security and are we training 
up there. And what type — you know, give me a — paint a picture for 
me of what that looks like, if it can be easily traversed, if we are 
doing anything about it, if we are putting unmanned aerial to take 
a look at what is going on. 

Secretary Carson. Border security in the region is almost non- 
existent. There is very little security along the borders. People 
move back and forth. They are not clearly delineated for the popu- 
lations who live in the regions. These are forested areas in 
which 

Ms. Sanchez. Are they mountainous? 

Secretary Carson. They are indeed. Some areas are very moun- 
tainous. 

Ms. Sanchez. I am trying to look at this topography map to try 
to figure out what is going on here. 

Secretary Carson. Yeah. No, they are. There are active volcanos 
right in and around Goma and both in the North and South Kivus. 
So people 

Ms. Sanchez. Is there some idea of maybe putting some effort 
toward that? Or is it just so porous that no matter where we would 
go — are we in passes? I mean, how do you do that? 

Secretary Carson. It is an enormous challenge because of the 
enormous size of the — of the country. This is a country that shares 
borders with nine other countries — nine other countries. As I said, 
geographically, it is as large as the eastern part of the United 
States and certainly as large as all of western Europe by a mul- 
tiple. 

Ms. Sanchez. And it seems to me it shares some waterway bor- 
ders, too. 

Secretary Carson. It shares a — yes. The Congo River divides the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo from the Republic of the Congo, 
known as Congo-Brazzaville. And there are lakes that divide the 
country between its eastern neighbors and the Congo. 
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Ms. Sanchez. I would be interested, as Ms. Speier had asked for 
a delineation of the moneys, aside from military, that we are put- 
ting in there. And, you know, with a big question as to, why aren’t 
we helping them with border security? I mean, that is one of the 
main things that we have found in Iraq that we needed to put in 
in order to ensure that, you know, the bad guys weren’t going from 
one country into the other and then slipping across. And, of course, 
it is one of the biggest problems that we have with the moun- 
tainous regions of Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

So, you know, some — some comment to this committee, specifi- 
cally to me, about any ideas about how we handle some of that. 

Secretary Carson. Absolutely. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Secretary Carson. Will do. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 137.] 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Bass. 

Ms. Bass. First of all, let me thank the chair and ranking mem- 
ber for letting me sit in on today’s hearing. I just have a couple of 
brief questions. 

Ambassador Carson, you were responding to Congressmember 
Speier, and I wanted to know if you could finish. You were talking 
about the five commanders that the Secretary asked to be arrested. 

Secretary CARSON. Yes. And I will get back to you and give you 
a status report on exactly what has happened to them. I know that 
this was back in 2009. We tracked these individuals for a period 
of time. Several were arrested; several of them fled. But I will get 
back and give you a status report on that. 

But beyond that, I would go to some of the things that my col- 
league, Mr. Chollet, has said. We have put a lot of effort in trying 
to get the Congolese to address the human rights problems within 
their own government and within the military. We have strength- 
ened the capacity of the military judicial system. We have called 
for no impunity. We have trained judges. We have increased the 
number of military — female military police offers and police. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. 

Let me ask a couple other questions. 

You mentioned the other rebel groups. I think you said there 
were about 10. And when we had the hearing last week in the Afri- 
ca Subcommittee, I don’t remember that coming up, the other 
groups outside of the M23. 

But I wanted to know if you could talk about what their numbers 
are and who is supplying them. And if they are anti-DRC, are they 
collaborating with M23? You know, what is their basis for their 

Secretary Carson. I can give you a listing of these organizations 
with a very, very rough approximation of their — the numbers. And 
I will pass that on to you. 

There certainly are at least a dozen. Many of these groups have 
no affiliation with the M23. They are groups that are both self-pro- 
tecting of ethnic communities and regions, and they are groups 
that are both protecting communities and exploiting communities 
and their natural resources. 
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Ms. Bass. Are they more like gangs? And who is supplying them? 
Are they supplied through the 

Secretary Carson. They are self-sustaining because they are ma- 
rauding groups that live in communities and exploit those commu- 
nities. And they may be exploiting minerals, as well. They are pro- 
tecting and doing things that the Government would do if it were 
capable of doing. 

Ms. Bass. Right. Okay. Thank you. 

The Chairman. That concludes our questions for Dr. Chollet and 
Dr. Carson. We want to thank you. 

And the committee will adjourn for a few minutes while we 
change the panels. 

Thank you very much. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

I don’t know why, but the media seems to be quite interested in 
this hearing. 

Our second panel is comprised of Dr. Jendayi Frazer, distin- 
guished service professor, Carnegie Mellon University; Dr. James 
Carafano, vice president, foreign and defense policy studies, and di- 
rector of the Kathryn and Shelby Cullom Davis Institute for Inter- 
national Studies from The Heritage Foundation; and Mr. Ben 
Affleck, founder of the Eastern Congo Initiative, and a few other 
things. 

We are happy to have you here. And we will follow in that order. 

Dr. Frazer, please. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JENDAYI E. FRAZER, PH.D., DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE PROFESSOR, CARNEGIE MELLON UNI- 
VERSITY 

Dr. Frazer. Chairman McKeon, Ranking Member Smith, and 
Members of the committee, thank you for the invitation to testify 
on the evolving security situation in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo and its implications for U.S. national security. 

I will keep my remarks to 5 minutes or so and ask that you place 
my full written testimony in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. Five minutes will 
be fine. 

Dr. Frazer. Thank you. 

Giving your time and your attention at this critical moment is 
a welcome sign of U.S. leadership that is essential for reinforcing 
regional efforts to achieve sustainable peace. 

My analysis of the current crisis in eastern Congo is based on my 
shuttling between Kinshasa and Kigali since the M23 rebellion 
started in April. I have met and spoken repeatedly with Presidents 
Kabila and Kagame and senior ministers and officials in both gov- 
ernments. I have been an informal listener who knows the back- 
ground, has built trust with the leaders, and is known to only be 
on the side of peace. 

I mention this context because I believe the dialogue on how to 
resolve the Congo crisis has become unhelpful and polarizing, driv- 
en by sensational but shallow news reporting. It has dissolved into 
emotional grandstanding and official finger-pointing. Without a 
foundation in U.S. strategic interests and objectives, our policy 
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risks becoming rudderless and driven by narrow and vested inter- 
ests. 

So what are U.S. interests in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo? I believe the United States’ primary interest in DRC should 
be to support local and regional efforts to, first, achieve national 
peace and regional stability; second, advance good governance and 
national integration and reconciliation; and, third, create the ena- 
bling environment for the development that benefits all Congolese. 

Congo’s strategic location at the very center of Africa, bordering 
nine countries, means that instability in the Congo touches all of 
Africa to the north, south, east, and west. Moreover, the country 
of 70 million people was endowed with vast human and natural re- 
sources, great forest and mineral wealth, and enormous hydro- 
power, making it a strategic country in the global effort to address 
food security, climate change, and generate clean and alternative 
sources of energy. 

Yet, despite its vast potential, 71 percent of the population lives 
below the poverty line, and many Congolese live in fear of maraud- 
ing domestic armed groups, including the M23 rebels, and foreign 
negative forces that are on the U.S. terrorist exclusion list, namely 
the Democratic Forces for the Liberation of Rwanda, FDLR; the 
Ugandan Allied Democratic Forces, ADF; and the Lord’s Resistance 
Army. Tackling these negative forces is a necessary condition to 
achieve sustainable peace in DR Congo and regional stability in the 
Great Lakes region. 

In addressing the evolving situation — security situation, an ur- 
gent priority has to be resolving the current crisis of the March 
23rd Movement, M23, but doing so with an understanding that it 
is a symptom, while the root causes of insecurity in the Congo and 
region have to do with governance, institution-building, national in- 
tegration, and porous borders. 

As background, M23’s precursor, the armed CNDP, signed a 
peace treaty with the Democratic Republic of the Congo Govern- 
ment on 23rd March 2009 that established CNDP as a political 
party. And many of its soldiers and officers were integrated into 
the country’s armed forces, the FARDC. The CNDP units within 
FARDC were viewed as both capable and highly motivated to take 
on FDLR. 

Two points are relevant from this background. The CNDP units 
saw their mission more locally and against FDLR. That is where 
they were fundamentally focused. And secondly, the DRC and 
Rwandan Governments were closely aligned from 2009 until this 
past April in their common efforts to eliminate negative forces from 
eastern Congo. 

This spring, three largely concurrent developments led to M23’s 
rebellion. First, the soldiers were dissatisfied with conditions in the 
army, particularly not receiving their pay and provisions, so they 
mutinied. Second, the international community’s relentless pres- 
sure — relentlessly pressured President Kabila to arrest their ICC 
[International Criminal CourtJ-indicted leader. General Bosco 
Ntaganda, and he led M23 into mutiny. And, third, the Govern- 
ment made clear its plans to mainstream and redeploy former 
CNDP soldiers out of the Kivus. And M23 claims, of course, that 
they were not protected, so they mutinied. 
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The main point is that the current crisis is fundamentally a mu- 
tiny within FARDC, so coming out of deeper challenges of govern- 
ance and regional security. Also, whereas in 2008 Rwanda dem- 
onstrated its ability to influence CNDP’s actions when it prevented 
them from taking Goma, when we fast-forward to 2012 the past 
constructive cooperation between Kabila and Kagame has been se- 
verely undercut by the U.N. Group of Experts’ accusations of 
Rwandan and Ugandan support for M23. 

So what are the key recommendations for U.S. national security 
policy? My bottom-line three recommendations are: reinvigorate di- 
plomacy, support regional mediation, back the proposed Neutral 
International Force. A whole-of-government effort is required for 
the United States to assist the Congo and the region to establish 
the conditions for sustainable peace and stability. 

First and foremost. Presidential leadership is needed. Advocacy 
to a point of Presidential envoy for the Great Lakes region will only 
achieve its intended purpose if the President is engaged. Envoys 
gain their clout from perceptions that they really have the ear of 
a President that cares. A call every few years won’t work. The sus- 
tained Presidential leadership of Bush, Rice, and Powell helped in 
the Congo war in 2003 and set the conditions for reasonably peace- 
ful regional relations until they deteriorated this year. 

Second, backing regional mediation is the surest path to a sus- 
tainable peace. Here I commend the Howard G. Buffett Founda- 
tion’s recent announcement of an initiative to support the peace 
talks mediated by the Ugandan Government under the auspices of 
the International Conference for the Great Lakes Region. It is a 
beacon that should be followed by the U.S. Government and advo- 
cacy groups. 

The USG [U.S. Government] can also play a positive diplomatic 
role in the mediation by helping set the agenda and keep it focused 
on military grievances to prevent M23 from opening a wider and 
prolonged political dialogue that is better held in the DR Congo, 
where the broad civic participation is possible. 

Third, sustained, robust, and imaginative diplomatic engagement 
is essential. Peace-building requires establishing processes that can 
build confidence between protagonists and communities as mile- 
stones are achieved. It is much more effective than sanctions that 
simply drive a wedge between the essential actors capable of end- 
ing the M23 rebellion, will freeze the conflict, and undermines U.S. 
efforts to engage all sides. 

Fourth, to support confidence and peace-building efforts within 
Congolese communities, the State Department should consider 
properly securing and reopening Goma House to extend our diplo- 
matic reach beyond Kinshasa. 

Beyond diplomacy, the U.S. national security policy — beyond di- 
plomacy for U.S. national security policy, I would suggest four 
more initiatives on the military side. 

First, maintain the International Military Education and Train- 
ing program and funding for demobilization, disarmament, re- 
integration, military justice; second, train a second battalion to 
augment the major military reform effort the USG has undertaken 
by training the 391st light infantry battalion; third, if asked, the 
USG should consider providing planners, logistics, and possibly 
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equipment to support a neutral international force to monitor bor- 
ders between Congo, Rwanda, and Uganda and to act as a strike 
force against all negative armed groups. 

USG can also use technology to offset some of the — to some de- 
gree, the number of peacekeeping personnel needed by offering con- 
tract advisers with unmanned aerial vehicles to monitor the border 
areas, watching for unlawful rebel crossings and illicit activities. 

And, finally, there needs to be consideration of how to improve 
the peacekeeping MONUSCO’s poor record of protecting civilians. 
Some in the Administration are considering an option to bring the 
neutral international force under MONUSCO’s troop ceiling levels. 
Sierra Leone is a model that could be replicated. In that case, Paki- 
stani forces joined the UNAMSIL [United Nations Mission in Si- 
erra Leone] peacekeeping operation under a U.N. mandate but 
with a distinct mission to move the Revolutionary United Front 
rebels off the diamond mines in Sierra Leone. 

However, the neutral international force should not become part 
of a peacekeeping mission where the mandate is confused, the rules 
of engagement are varyingly interpreted and communicated by 
U.N. headquarters in New York, the special rep to the Secretary 
General in Kinshasa, and the force commander in the east. 

Dr. Frazer. In conclusion, the U.S. Government, and we in civil 
society, must act with humility, recognizing that the governments 
and people of the regions themselves are ultimately responsible. 
We can only assist them to establish the inclusive governance, the 
robust regional security mechanisms that are the foundations for 
eliminating all armed negative forces in creating the conditions for 
empowered citizens and economic prosperity. 

Thank you very much. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Frazer can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 79.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Carafano. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES JAY CARAFANO, VICE PRESIDENT, 

FOREIGN AND DEFENSE POLICY STUDIES, THE HERITAGE 

FOUNDATION 

Dr. Carafano. Thank you, sir. I want to start by saying, I be- 
lieve the United States does have an interest in promoting peace, 
prosperity, and freedoms among the nations of Africa and that I be- 
lieve the IJ.S. can play a constructive role in the DRC, albeit lim- 
ited. And from a security standpoint, we want a stable Central Af- 
rica, so that we can focus on our real national security concerns in 
the region, which are a growing global Islamist insurgency and 
transnational terrorist threat out of North Africa. 

So I think where we start is we start by acknowledging where 
we are. And that is that the status quo is, and I think everybody 
agrees that there is no status quo, that things are getting worse. 
And you know, one witness stated last week in the Foreign Affairs 
hearings, the Congo is too big to fail. Well, I would submit, in the 
eastern Congo, we are failing. 

So I make three recommendations in my prepared statement. 
And the first one is, stop doing what isn’t working. The U.N. peace- 
keepers in the Congo have been a failure. Our efforts to reform the 
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Congolese army have been a failure, and we should stop throwing 
a lot of good effort at the bat. I spent 25 years in the military. I 
am hard pressed to find a security force less competent and less 
equal to the task at hand. 

So my second recommendation is that we really seriously think 
about the United States getting behind moving through a different 
model. Some people call this the Somalia model, but I do think that 
the alternative credible option is something like like-minded Afri- 
can nations banding together, working to provide security in this 
situation. And I think it may be controversial; I think, at the end 
of the day, Uganda and Rwanda have to be a part of that. They 
can’t be the lead, because, obviously, they are not objective, and 
they have to play by the rules. But I think if they — if we construct 
a situation where they see that it is in their interest to cooperate 
and work in that direction, that that is a force that could credibly 
bring some peace to the east Congo. 

So the third is, and what I principally want to talk about today 
is, what is the U.S. military role. And I think the U.S. military role 
is for the United States military in Africa under AFRICOM to con- 
tinue to do the things that it does very well, which is limited but 
important capacity-building efforts. And the thing is, you build ca- 
pacity, where you can; not where you want. So you have to work 
with countries that you can actually credibly do the capacity build- 
ing. So some of these programs, such as IMET [International Mili- 
tary Education and Training program], the individual military edu- 
cation training program, they are very low cost and they have very, 
very high impact. Eor many years, I was affiliated with the Na- 
tional Defense University, the Eellows Program in the College of 
International Security Affairs. These are amazing programs. You 
know, I would meet — work with these guys one on one, and it 
wasn’t about Americans lecturing to them because they were with 
fellows from countries all over the world facing very similar situa- 
tions learning from each other. Everyone I ever worked with was 
incredibly dedicated. They were smart, and they left wanting to go 
back to their country and make a difference. And the ones that I 
have kept in contact, over the years, they have made a difference. 

So I think these programs are enormously important. They have 
to be very well integrated with the rest of what the interagency 
community is doing on the other fronts. They have to be better in- 
tegrated with other individual efforts, such as things being done 
like by the USIP [United States Institute of Peace] and some of 
their initiatives, and what some NGOs [Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations] and things can do. One of my favorites is Spirit of Amer- 
ica. They are not currently active in the Congo, but Spirit of Amer- 
ica is a terrific NGO that works with U.S. military on the ground, 
helping build capacity for what they need. 

My biggest concern that I think that this committee should focus 
on is, keeping AERICOM doing the right things; is that a sustain- 
able effort over the long-term? And I have significant concerns 
there, when you look at the global responsibilities that the United 
States has to protect its interest and you look at the long-term 
plans to provide for that, I think they are simply inadequate. One 
of the first things that will fall off the table, and this is somebody 
that lived through this in the 1990s, when we almost went hollow 
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then, is the small low-cost efforts that have very big pay off, be- 
cause they keep brush fires from becoming forest fires, are often 
the first thing to cut, to go. 

And my two, I think, most important recommendations for the 
committee are: Number one, I really think you need an inde- 
pendent review of the next Quadrennial Defense Review to really 
get a cold, clear-eyed assessment if we are really providing the re- 
sources that our military needs to do all of these missions from the 
big important vital national security missions to these helpful tasks 
that prevent a future national security crisis. And the second is, I 
would recommend to the committee that you need a better way of 
really understanding the readiness of some of these low-end things, 
these assistance missions which are so important and helpful and 
very low cost — and if they are done correctly and they have the 
right mission sets, they don’t just lead to mission creep — that those 
things aren’t falling off the table. So I think this committee needs 
some way the Department of Defense can give them a better as- 
sessment of the readiness to do these mission and then the long- 
term viability of these missions. Because the Congo, regardless of 
the most brilliant solution that anybody on this panel comes up 
with today, this is not a problem that is going to go away in 5 min- 
utes. 

Thank you so much for the opportunity to speak today. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Carafano can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 88.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Affleck. 

STATEMENT OF BEN AFFLECK, FOUNDER, EASTERN CONGO 

INITIATIVE 

Mr. Affleck. Chairman McKeon, Congressman Smith, distin- 
guished Members of the Armed Services Committee, on behalf of 
the Eastern Congo Initiative, I want to first thank you for holding 
this hearing and devoting your time and attention to the ongoing 
crisis in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

My name is Ben Affleck. I am the founder of the Eastern Congo 
Initiative. We are the only U.S.-based grantmaking and advocacy 
organization entirely focused on working with, and for the people 
of eastern Congo, a region that has the unwanted distinction of 
being one of the most volatile in the world and the site of the dead- 
liest conflict since World War II. 

From the outset, let me say that I am not here to ask for Amer- 
ican tax dollars. I am here today to respectfully request that you 
use the most important power you have, your collective voice as 
Representatives of the United States of America. 

From 1998 to 2003, eight African nations fought on Congolese 
soil, causing the deaths of millions, forcing tens of thousands of 
children to become child soldiers and, in some areas of Congo, sub- 
jecting as many as two of every three women to rape and other 
forms of sexual violence. 

The United Nations estimates that as many as 900,000 Congo- 
lese have been newly displaced in the North Kivu Province since 
fighting reignited earlier this year. As you know, just a few weeks 
ago in Goma, the economic center and capital of North Kivu Prov- 
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ince was temporarily controlled by the newly formed M23 militia 
and injuring hundreds, displacing tens of thousands. 

M23 is just the latest in the long list of armed groups who have 
destabilized the Congo since 1994. With the latest violence, the 
world is reminded that the systemic sources of instability in this 
region have yet to be addressed. 

Still, on the face of this violence and suffering, the people of east- 
ern Congo remain committed to helping their neighbors and re- 
building their communities. ECI [Eastern Congo Initiative] staff 
and our partners have continued to work throughout the crisis, not 
only providing humanitarian assistance but continuing important 
development activities focused on a brighter future. 

When heavy shelling began last month near our office in Goma, 
the surgeons, doctors, and nurses of Ed’s partner, HEAL Africa, 
rushed to the hospital, anticipating increased numbers of wounded 
in what is already an overcrowded hospital. Many of these same 
caregivers were still at the hospital 5 days later, providing free 
treatment to numerous civilians wounded in the conflict. 

Another ECI partner, Mutaani EM, continued to broadcast news 
throughout the crisis. Mutaani, the only independent radio station 
in Goma, is located across the street from the Congolese army 
headquarters, which was seized and occupied by M23 during the 
height of the conflict. 

Despite the odds, these brave journalists, all young adults in 
their 20s, stayed on the airways, either reporting from the front 
lines or locked safely inside the radio station, reporting on the 
fighting as it spread across the region. 

Every day I am inspired by the resilience and the determination 
of the Congolese, who desperately want to live their lives in peace, 
earn a decent living, and raise their families just like the rest of 
us. 

Mr. Chairman, they deserve better than the cycle of violence and 
upheaval that continues to undermine their daily work of rebuild- 
ing this war-torn community. 

While the M23 has withdrawn from Goma, they have not dis- 
banded. In fact, as of this morning, our team on the ground tells 
us they are just 4 miles away from the city center, and there are 
fears that they may attack Goma again. We have seen this cycle 
repeat itself too many times: Violence flares up, and the inter- 
national community turns its attention for a moment to this part 
of the world. Violence recedes, and the world turns away in relief, 
without addressing the systemic issues that must be dealt with in 
order for lasting peace to be established and maintained. 

Since my very first visit to Congo in 2006, it is clear to me that 
the pursuit of durable peace in Congo is not hopeless; quite the 
contrary, in fact. The solutions are not new, nor are they particu- 
larly complex. But without persistent high leadership by the 
United States, the key players will not come to the table and will 
not do their part. 

First, let’s set aside the notion that the recent talks in Kampala 
will end this cycle of violence. Last week’s negotiations were not 
even attended by the region’s key players. It is for this reason that 
ECI has called on the U.N. Secretary General to appoint a special 
envoy under the joint auspices of the U.N. and the African tJnion 
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to bring all stakeholders together to craft real, implementable solu- 
tions. We are delighted that Assistant Secretary Johnnie Carson 
announced the State Department’s support for this idea in his re- 
cent testimony. 

For 15 years, the United Nations has run a peacekeeping mission 
in Congo. The time has come to fundamentally reconsider its man- 
date. As M23 moved into Goma, the 17,000 troops deployed across 
DRC that make up the United Nations stabilization mission, 
known as MONUSCO, did not protect civilians in harm’s way. This 
failure raises serious concerns. That said, the larger failure most 
certainly lies with the DRC’s own security forces’ continued inabil- 
ity to protect their citizens. 

With focused U.S. leadership, the U.N. mandate should reflect 
the needs of the country, and the DRC security sector must be re- 
formed. Last week we were delighted that the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral launched a review of MONUSCO’s mission. We hope that the 
United States will take the lead in the Security Council, supporting 
significant changes to MONUSCO’s mandate. At a minimum, the 
mandate must be strengthened to enable whatever force remains 
to actually keep the peace and protect the people. 

We also believe the U.N.’s mandate in Congo should not be in- 
definite. An open-ended mandate undermines the urgency for the 
Congolese Government to take responsibility for protecting their 
own citizens. 

Looking beyond the United Nations, donor countries have enor- 
mous leverage in the region which they should exert to bring key 
regional players together for serious negotiations. International do- 
nors can play a more active role in preventing violence from return- 
ing. 

And of course, Congo’s neighbors play a critical role in regional 
security. There will be no lasting stability without their leadership. 

The United Nations has been presented with evidence that M23 
is sustained by significant outside support from Rwanda and Ugan- 
da. If these accusations are true, any support must end. Congo’s 
neighbors have legitimate security concerns and their national 
economies greatly benefit from DRC’s natural resources. We hope 
the President of Rwanda and Uganda will engage in serious discus- 
sions about the many issues that affect regional stability. 

The Obama administration can and should leverage its unique 
relationship with these leaders to insist they pursue resolutions di- 
rectly with the Government in Congo, rather than indirectly 
through the support of armed militias. 

It is not enough for the M23 to withdraw from Goma. Until the 
militia is disbanded, the people of the eastern Congo will live with 
a daily threat of violence. To be clear, eliminating M23 alone will 
not restore peace. Just the last time I was in Congo in February, 
there were at least 27 armed groups operating in the eastern prov- 
inces. 

The regional aspect of this conflict include failures in Kinshasa. 
Since the last ceasefire in 2006, too little has changed inside 
Congo. Kinshasa must take seriously its lack of legitimacy in many 
parts of Congo and act now to address the grievances of its people. 

When Goma fell to M23, there were spontaneous riots in Bukavu, 
Kisangani, and Kinshasa, aimed not only at militia violence but 
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also at the failure of President Kabila’s government to protect its 
citizens. To restore legitimacy, the Independent National Electoral 
Commission should immediately set a date for and begin to orga- 
nize the provincial elections that were supposed to take place in 
March of this year. The electoral commission itself has been seen 
by opposition parties and international election observers as an ob- 
stacle to political legitimacy. It must be reformed. 

President Kabila must also commit to the overdue reform of Con- 
go’s security sector. This is critical. Without competent military 
and law enforcement institutions, Congo’s territory will continue to 
provide safe haven to armed groups who prey on civilians and dis- 
rupt economic development. 

In April of this year, ECI helped lead an effort alongside nearly 
300 Congolese civil society organizations to publish a comprehen- 
sive support about the need for security sector reform in Congo. 
This report, which I ask to be submitted for the record, calls for 
an end to the conflict through a comprehensive reform of security 
institutions, which include the military, law enforcement, such as 
police and the courts. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 113.] 

Mr. Affleck. President Kabila has expressed an interest in SSR 
[Security Sector Reform], but it has not been a priority of his ad- 
ministration. It must become a priority now, and the LJ.S. has an 
important role to play in assuring that this happens. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize we are laying out a very broad agenda, 
but we know that none of this, not the revised MONUSCO man- 
date, the increased donor involvement, the responsible behavior of 
DRC’s neighbors, or internal DRC reforms, will happen without di- 
rect, high-level, focused U.S. leadership. President Obama and 
many of you have unique leverage with key international and re- 
gional stakeholders, and the United States is held in very high re- 
gard by the Congolese people. Your leadership can make a dif- 
ference if we act so decisively, and do so today. 

This is why ECI has called on the President to appoint a tem- 
porary special envoy to signal clearly that finding a lasting solution 
to the crisis in Central Africa is a priority for his Administration. 

Past models for this approach, including Senator John Kerry to 
Sudan, the late veteran diplomat Richard Holbrooke on the Bal- 
kans, or General Colin Powell to Haiti, demonstrates that high- 
level diplomatic intervention at the right moment can cut through 
deadly impasses and open the way toward peace and lasting sta- 
bility. 

At the United Nations, the new Presidential envoy should work 
with the Secretary General to establish a timetable for regional ne- 
gotiations, revise MONUSCO’s mandate, and draw up a strategy 
for reinstating a ceasefire in case violence flares up again. 

Internationally, the U.S. should encourage our NATO [North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization] allies and other key partners to provide 
police, judicial and military training so that the Congolese govern- 
ment can increase its capacity to protect its own people as 
MONUSCO’s mandate winds down. 

U.S. Africa Command’s, AFRICOM’s, work with the Congolese 
army has demonstrated that a little training could have a big im- 
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pact. During the most recent crisis, ECI staff in Goma got a car 
stuck in a ditch. It happens a lot, unfortunately. A truck full of 
Congolese soldiers pulled up and offered to help, and to be honest, 
our staff wasn’t sure what to expect. In the past, this kind of help 
would most likely have been accompanied by a request for a bribe. 
In this case, the soldiers brought the car out of the ditch and sim- 
ply waved goodbye. It turns out, they were part of the unit that 
AFRICOM trained in 2010. 

The successful AFRICOM training mission is only the latest ex- 
ample in the 52 years since Congo’s independence of the close U.S.- 
Congolese ties. As a major donor of humanitarian and other assist- 
ance our country has much more influence in Kinshasa than we 
have been willing to exert. 

The President’s envoy should engage directly with President 
Kabila to accept assistance in developing a strategy for imple- 
menting comprehensive security sector reform. With an agreed- 
upon deadline in place for announcing the SSR strategy, the U.S. 
should step in to provide Congo with whatever technical support it 
needs in partnership with the EU [European Union], NATO, and 
others to complete planning. 

AFRICOM — I am rushing to try to get through the 5 minutes, 
which I think I passed about 15 minutes ago — AFRICOM’s plan to 
train a second unit of the FARDC should be put on hold until pro- 
vincial elections are organized and President Kabila produces and 
commits to a workable plan for implementing comprehensive secu- 
rity sector reform. But once that commitment is clear, Congo will 
need and deserves international support to ensure that reform 
takes hold. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that Congress and the Armed Services 
Committee in particular hear more urgent requests for U.S. leader- 
ship in the world than can be answered. Resolving the cycle of vio- 
lence does not necessarily require significant new financial invest- 
ment by the United States or U.S. boots on the ground. It does, 
however, require American political leadership, moral leadership 
even, to bring the parties together to address the larger sources of 
instability in the region. 

I may be naive, but I believe that our actions in foreign policy 
represent our values as a country. They represent who we are as 
a people. Soon, I will be making my tenth trip to Congo, and I 
know that if your constituents were to go to Congo and see what 
is happening there, they, too, would insist that we do something 
about it. 

I founded ECI in part to serve as a megaphone to amplify the 
voices of the people of eastern Congo, and I thank you very much 
for the opportunity to do that today. In fact, it is an honor. Even 
in the face of violence and upheaval, the Congolese remain resilient 
and entirely determined to rebuild their country. The 70 million 
Congolese deserve a better tomorrow, and they haven’t given up 
trying to build a better future. 

With support from Congress and leadership from the President, 
the United States can help them get there. We can help, and we 
should. Thank you very much. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Affleck can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 99.] 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

You brought up a point that always bothers me about these hear- 
ings. We bring in experts, give them 5 minutes to tell us everything 
they know about it, and then we are supposed to absorb all of that 
and make policy. 

I would prefer sitting around the coffee table and discussing it 
to get really to the point of the matter. But it is what it is, and 
we will deal with it. 

You all are very familiar with the situation. I, frankly, knew 
nothing about the Congo, other than what I have learned here 
today. It is not an area of the world that we have focused on. We 
have a war in Afghanistan. We just completed a war in Iraq. We 
are looking at other very serious threats around the world, and 
that is kind of where my focus has been, so I really thank Adam 
for bringing this to our attention, and for encouraging us to hold 
this hearing, because I think it has been a real eye-opener to me. 

I was in a meeting the other day when it was brought up by a 
Member about the seriousness of Syria, and in a year, we have lost, 
had 40,000 people killed there. And that is something that the 
whole world is focused on. And yet, I come here today and learn 
that we have lost 5 million people in the Congo, and I didn’t know 
about it until right now. 

It is amazing what we know and what we don’t know. Having 
said that and having listened to this testimony and understanding 
that we are spending $480 million, roughly, a year in this area — 
you have all been there, you understand it — is that, are we spend- 
ing it the way we should? 

If you were a king for a day, or queen, what would you — say we 
are able to keep spending that money. We have sequestration that 
is hitting us. We are cutting a trillion dollars out of defense over 
the next 10 years if all of this goes through. You already heard the 
stories of how much we are cutting back our military and our abil- 
ity to carry out our missions, but assuming we could keep spending 
that same money there, what would you do with that money, each 
of you? 

Mr. Affleck. First of all, I am not sure sequestration is going 
to hit. We have to plan for success, I think, and my answers will 
reflect the assumption that that is — that doesn’t take place. 

There are a number of things I would do, you know, if I could 
wave a magic wand. But speaking in practical terms, you know, the 
mandate needs to be completely reexamined. Even if you talk to 
people within the United Nations, they talk about MONUSCO 
being a failure. You go to Congo and you talk to Congolese civil- 
ians, and they have got an anger and a resentment toward, you 
know, people from the United Nations that you can’t believe. They 
are spending a billion [dollars] plus total down there trying to help 
people, and they deeply resent it. And the reason they deeply re- 
sent it is because their mandate is to protect civilians, but when 
trouble breaks out, they are hiding in barracks, or they are avoid- 
ing these confrontations, or they are allowing militias like M23, 
which is the size of half a battalion in the United States military, 
to run roughshod and take over the city. 

So civilians are not being protected. The mandate is deeply 
flawed. 
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Leadership probably needs to be reexamined. I think that I 
would, in a very broad sense, look at making sure that we are pro- 
tecting civilians and making sure that we are using the leverage 
that we have through MONUSCO — as you say, we are spending 
over $400 million, you know, a year — that we get our money’s 
worth for the American taxpayer, that we need to ask for better. 
It is a noble and valiant mission. It is a place where people are suf- 
fering, and we can do better. 

And one of the ways that we can do better is to try to expand 
upon some of the training that they are doing there, trying to ad- 
dress this issue of soldiers getting paid, which is one of the real 
problems down there, is that nobody gets paid. Their salary is $40 
a month, and they are not even getting that. And there is a culture 
handed down since Mobutu that says, you know, well, don’t worry 
about getting paid; you are really going to live off the population. 
And that is what has given rise to the FARDC being responsible 
for more than 40 percent of the gender-based violence in that coun- 
try. 

As you can see, it is quite a web, but I think, you know, we have 
a lot of levers for sure at the U.N., and we ought to be examining 
those right away. 

Dr. Frazer. Thank you. Chairman. 

I think the first thing to do is to get the policy or the diplomatic 
framework correct. And by that I mean that, without spending any 
money, really, if the Administration would put in place the type of 
bilateral commissions in which they can then focus the Congolese 
government’s attention on security sector reform and raise the pri- 
ority and the attention of the Congolese government, that would go 
very far, without really costing anything more than plane tickets. 

So that is the first thing, is really focus on the diplomatic frame- 
work in which this relationship is happening. Right now, it is ex- 
tremely weak. It was much stronger during the last Administration 
through mechanisms that were put in place, like the Tripartite 
Plus process and joint planning cells. 

Secondly, I think that Ben is exactly right; the MONUSCO man- 
date is problematic, but we strengthened it over many, many years. 
We are spending $1.5 billion. That mission costs $1.5 billion. I 
mean, it is not, obviously, having the effect that we want. I would 
really focus on training both the Congolese battalion that we talked 
about, but this international neutral force, which is really African 
forces, and we have done this before. We are doing it successfully 
in the AMISOM [African Union Mission in Somalia], which is 
mainly Uganda and Burundi, who have really stabilized Mogadishu 
and are playing a very positive role in Somalia. We did it very ef- 
fectively in Liberia, when we first had African forces on the ground, 
and then they transitioned to blue helmets. In this case, we have 
a blue helmet force already, but I would say that if we can train 
up and work with regional forces, and the Southern African devel- 
opment community, namely South Africa, Tanzania, and maybe 
Angola, have said they would put forces. So plan with them, work 
with them, and they may not need equipment, and they may not 
even need movement because they actually have that capacity 
within their army. But the planning side, work very closely with 
them, bring them in as maybe part of MONUSCO’s mandate; 
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maybe not. I think that is for the Administration to work out, but 
get a real strike force that could have some real capability on the 
ground. 

And African forces are increasingly showing both the responsi- 
bility as well as the capacity to do this type of mission. And this 
is a planning mission. This is not U.S. boots, you know, getting into 
offensive operations. So that would be the second. 

Thirdly, I would say that really we are not spending very much 
on the type of issues, as my colleague here said, on the IMET, the 
International Military Education Training. We are spending less 
than half a million dollars, about $450,000, which is in military 
justice, on human rights training, and other types of 
professionalization and changing the ethos of the Congolese army. 
I think that, you know, $500,000 really is not going to hurt any- 
body. Those numbers are actually decreasing. We probably should 
sustain that level, if not increase it slightly. But I don’t want to ask 
for money in a certain environment, but certainly, we shouldn’t be 
decreasing or we really need to put a focus on that type of 
professionalization and training of the Congolese army. Thank you. 

Dr. Carafano. I will be very quick. I think we all agree, we 
could have different solutions, but we all agree that the security 
force that is there now is not adequate. So we are not getting the 
return on investment. I think that is very clear, and I would put 
that as number one. 

I certainly think spending a lot more money is not going to make 
a lot of difference. This is the largest country in Africa. It is the 
19th largest country in the world, [19th] most populous country in 
the world. But we can get much, much more efficiency for what we 
have. 

So the one area where I might differ a little, is this notion of 
kind of, I think, top-down reform, particularly in the security sec- 
tor, I am just not very optimistic about that at all. I do think the 
key has to really be empowering at the provincial level. So I think 
the provincial level is very important, but I, honestly, I mean, you 
know, we can build all the battalions that we want. In a country 
of this size, you know, we have got to have capacity at the local 
level, and I think we have to go from a top-down approach to a bot- 
tom-up approach. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Carafano, your opening remarks said a couple of things that 
are very near and dear to my heart, talking to the Somalia model 
and how this is really sort of, you know, building capacity of local 
partners, and it is a light footprint approach that can yield huge 
results. I think that is the direction that our foreign policy needs 
to go in, is partnership between DOD, State, and also we do need 
to really improve on the development and economic piece as well, 
so that we are not spending a lot of money and we are not putting, 
you know, U.S. lives at risk. Both, that saves us money, and it is 
also, as you just said in your last remarks, it is much more effec- 
tive. You build the local capacity. We can’t simply show up and say, 
we are here, we are going to fix your problems. That doesn’t work. 
It has got to be capacity building. It has got to be locally driven. 
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And I think Somalia is an excellent model. We worked with Ethi- 
opia, Uganda, Burundi, and Kenya, and, you know, we have had 
success, by Somalia measures at any rate, based on their efforts in 
that country, in a very light footprint. And the partnership there 
has also helped us in Yemen. You look at what we invested in Iraq 
and Afghanistan versus what we invested in the Horn of Africa 
problem and what resulted, and you see the wisdom of this ap- 
proach. And I definitely think that we need to move that that di- 
rection, and I think the DRC is a very important place to do that. 
It has to be locally driven. 

That said, I want to explore a little bit on the training of the bat- 
talion issue. That kind of is locally driven. You know, light foot- 
print, we train their military to get better at security, and it seems 
to me that none of this is going to happen unless we figure out how 
to do it. 

I think the U.S. has to play a role. So, two questions about that. 
Do you think it makes sense to look for opportunities to train more 
battalions, use that light footprint to build the DRC capacity? And 
then, second, the thing that would be really helpful, but it is really 
tough in the eastern Congo, is to get the support from those coun- 
tries I just mentioned, who gave us support in Somalia and also 
Angola to play a role in this, too. There is a lot of painful history 
with all of those countries in the eastern Congo. Do you think we 
can overcome that and that those countries can be a useful part of, 
sort of, you know, sort of flopping that Horn of Africa model over 
onto the eastern DRC? How do we build that vision? 

Dr. Carafano. Let me answer the second part of that question 
first. I am a strategist, so for a strategist, the right answer is the 
right answer, right. There is no such thing as a universal model 
that works everywhere. 

Mr. Smith. Absolutely. 

Dr. Carafano. On the other hand, I would say that this region 
is prime for something that looks like the Somalia model, recog- 
nizing all of the difficulties involved. The payoff here I think is 
enormous, and I think it is the quintessential piece. 

To go back to the first question, I am just very skeptical about 
security sector reform in a country that is thoroughly corrupt, 
where the government is widely perceived as illegitimate, and 
where you don’t have the infrastructure, and you have this enor- 
mous army. So these little tiny battalions, I am sure are wonderful 
little models, but it is the 19tli most populous country in the world. 
And the eastern Congo is a huge region. 

So I think if you want to get something in there and then sta- 
bilize that, the Somalia model a very worthy and important first 
step that stems the bleeding. 

And then I think this, as in the DRC, I mean unless we — ^you are 
not going to see this dramatic reform from the top down at any 
time in the near future. You really have to look at models in the 
countryside, at the provincial level, empowering provisional offi- 
cials to look after this. 

Now, you can find bad examples of these things. If you don’t do 
it right, you can have war lordism, right, and the country can de- 
volve into civil war. If you are just throwing money and weapons 
at people 
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Mr. Smith. I think we 

Dr. Carafano. Right. So the key is actually something really you 
mentioned, and something where the United States has learned an 
awful lot of very good lessons, and that is to look at these things 
in a more holistic way, to do the kind of security development and 
economic development and civil society development. You know, 
there is no perfect model for this. Again, side by side, in tandem, 
keep these things in mind, and they do provide enduring solutions. 

Mr. Smith. But, actually, I think we have resources that can do 
that. 

And, Mr. Affleck, I wanted to ask, if you could sort of put a posi- 
tive piece on this, because I know in working with the Eastern 
Congo Initiative before, there are a lot of positive things going on 
in the eastern DRC, in terms of economic groups, in terms of 
groups. I was over there, visited with HEAL Africa, a group I know 
you support, trying to combat the institutionalized rape that hap- 
pens there. There is economic development happening, which I 
know you guys have been focused on. Again, somebody can paint 
the picture and go, this is hopeless, nothing can be done there, but 
that is really not the case. Talk a little bit about some of the posi- 
tive stuff that is going on, even now, in the DRC. 

Mr. Affleck. Sure. You know, at ECI, we really see the country 
through the prism of the people that we meet on the ground. And 
I agree with you that, you know, there necessarily needs to be an 
effort from the ground up to reform some of these larger institu- 
tions. 

I also believe that the top-down reform is necessary, as well. 

But when I think about Congo, when I look at Congo, I don’t 
think about well, you know, all of the dead and all of the sexual, 
the gender-based violence, all of the terrible things you hear; one 
in five children die before the age of 5 years old. That misery, that 
suffering, is real. Just as real is a tremendous and indomitable 
spirit that you see from Congolese people, that we see with so 
many of our grantees, who are teaching, who are building capacity 
with former child soldiers to help them find work in the economy, 
for people who are struggling mightily and oftentimes in the face 
of literal warfare to keep their country together, and not just keep 
their country together but to build their country. And so I have to 
reject on a very basic level this sort of pervasive notion of hopeless- 
ness that exists. 

It becomes sort of fashionable to say, like in a larger sense, the 
continent of Africa, oh, well, you know, hopeless, corrupt, problem- 
atic, can’t fix it. You know, not true. Not true in Africa. Not true 
in Congo. Not true in eastern Congo, because it is seeing advance- 
ments. 

And I do believe that there is, you know, necessarily a kind of 
incrementalism that has to be part of one’s approach that, yes, 
these battalions are rather small, and right now, they are just em- 
blematic of what could happen, but it can in fact happen because 
I have seen other similar progress take place. And I have seen it 
engineered, conceived, and driven by people who live there, you 
know, which makes sense if you think about it. The people who are 
best equipped to rebuild their neighborhood are the people who live 
there. And so when I think about that, and when I think about the 
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hopefulness that I have seen, then I do believe that it is possible 
to, for example, where with funding through the Panzi Hospital in 
South Kivu, women’s organizations for, sort of, to pursue legal solu- 
tions to having been raped. We see that some of the police force 
can, in fact, be improved, and we take these signs, albeit, you 
know, small measurements, and we assume that if it can be done 
in this minor way, it can be done on a larger scope. Will it be easy? 
No. Is it, you know, are they simple solutions? No. But I know for 
a fact, from having been on the ground, from having seen the peo- 
ple there who have a tremendous desire to work, and many of 
whom who are educated, many of whom who understand and reject 
the corruption in their own country. It is not a pervasive thing 
where all Congolese are corrupt. You know, as you all know, we 
fostered and supported a corrupt guy named Mubutu during the 
Cold War because he was, for national security reasons, and that 
inculcated a culture of corruption within the sort of official govern- 
ment level. 

But people in that country don’t want that. They reject it. And 
if people show up and say, let us partner with you in trying to rid 
your country of this, I think you will find that the people of Congo 
will be extremely receptive and not just willing but active partners. 

Mr. Smith. All right. Thank you very much. It is one of the, you 
know, most rich countries in minerals and resources. There is a lot 
of potential there for a very positive relationship with the U.S., you 
know. 

Beyond just the terrorism concerns that can arise from insta- 
bility, there is an economic opportunity there that I think we 
should work to try and seize. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coffman. [Presiding] Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Affleck, Dr. Frazer, Mr. Carafano, I think you all raised one 
central issue, and that is the lack of security among the population. 
So, right now, we are relying upon the Congolese government to 
provide that security. In Afghanistan, we have had a questionable 
partner in the Karzai government, and that has been difficult. And 
we have a less than credible partner, I think, in the Congolese gov- 
ernment. In Afghanistan, we have gone to these village stabiliza- 
tion operations to provide — as an alternative way to provide secu- 
rity at the local level within villages, within communities, whereby 
we have been providing some arms and some training to the local 
population there, so that they can provide their own security. Obvi- 
ously, the Karzai government is opposed, has been opposed to that. 

Are there any opportunities for any alternative strategies, given 
the nature of the Congolese government in the DRC? 

Mr. Affleck. 

Mr. Affleck. Well, I will, you know, in a second just yield to ex- 
pert fellow panelists here, but you know, one of the things that I 
think, the basic issue, and a really simple issue and one that would 
go a long way and I alluded to earlier, is that, you know, applying 
some influence to President Kabila so that payment is made to his 
troops. I think that, if there is one fell swoop, one stroke that 
would dramatically improve people’s lives off the bat, you know, 
that would be it. And that would do a sort of — that would take a 
wholesale step toward improving the security sector. 
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You know, but as we talk about security sector, as if it is this 
kind of mammoth thing, and on one level, it is, but on another 
level, if you had paid soldiers who had any incentive to fight, for 
example, you wouldn’t have a major capital overrun and taken over 
by 1,200 guys. I mean, that is half the size of the kids at my high 
school. That shows you the degree to which the Federal Govern- 
ment, in effect, is unable to exert control, even the smallest amount 
of control in the east. And I think that that issue is — goes hand in 
glove with security sector reform, and then I will 

Mr. Coffman. Dr. Frazer, and then Mr. Carafano. 

Dr. Frazer. I will be very brief. This, actually, working in train- 
ing in local communities for self-protection was actually done in 
Rwanda against the FDLR. 

I am not so sure about doing this in Congo. It is attractive to me, 
but I guess I would say, depends on the community. And I also 
would say that I think that the key here, again, is really to engage 
and embrace the Congolese government at the most senior level, 
but not just at the presidential level, but even at the ministerial 
level, which is why I keep talking about some type of binational 
commission, because then I think you can start penetrating those 
ministries, which have the responsibility, even bring governors 
over, so that you can, you know, deal at the provincial level. 

But I guess I think that the real heavy lift here is more on the 
diplomatic side and working very, very carefully with the Congo- 
lese government, which is essentially isolated and doesn’t have 
very much contact, frankly, with our officials at this point in time. 

Mr. Coffman. Mr. Carafano. 

Dr. Carafano. So I remember about an army that wasn’t paid, 
and the Government reneged on all its promises. And when the 
American Revolution ended, the Continental Army went home. 
That says an awful lot about the nature and the character of the 
society, and I think that we will all agree that if you have a secu- 
rity solution that doesn’t fit with the situation on the ground and 
the people on the ground, it is simply not going to work. 

I am sorry, I am very skeptical that the Government in Kinshasa 
is ever going to be a force for good in resolving this. But, on the 
other hand, I totally agree with Mr. Affleck and Dr. Frazer. This 
is a country of great people, and if we can enable them to take con- 
trol of their own lives, I think we will see constructive — that is why 
I am much more optimistic about solutions at the provincial level. 

Mr. Coffman. Mr. West from Florida. 

Mr. West. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thanks to the panel for being here. And I want to try to a 
draw on, you know, what I saw my year in Iraq and 2 V 2 years in 
Afghanistan. I see this kind of, how do you put together a train? 
And too often what we do, we put a caboose before the engine, and 
then we have the train wreck and come back and say, why did it 
happen? Because we never figure out what comes first, the secure 
environment, or does the legitimate governance, or does the indi- 
vidual, the military education and training? 

So what I would like to ask you all, knowing what is the situa- 
tion on the ground with Congo — and I do agree that you have to 
start at the provincial and the district level. I mean, we kind of 
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learned that lesson late in Afghanistan, because, I mean, that is 
the basis of that culture. Which is the right model to go with here? 

Because, Mr. Affleck, you talked about 27 different militia type 
of groups, so even if you try to have the governance corrected, if 
the militia groups are still running around, they continue to 
delegitimize the efforts that you are doing with the Government, 
which is exactly what we saw in Afghanistan when we tried to 
focus on Kabul, and Kabul doesn’t extend out beyond the city lim- 
its. So as we build this train in the Congo, which would you all rec- 
ommend to come first in order for us to be on the track to success? 

Dr. Carafano. You know, I would just start that, you know, if 
you get the international security assistance piece right, and you 
had European — I mean, excuse me, African nations, including 
Uganda and Rwanda, participating, then I think that gives you 
some breathing space to move on. So, to me, that is the essential 
thing that has got to happen first. 

Dr. Frazer. I guess I would say that, one, I take — I understand 
the premise, but I believe you can do both at the same time. I think 
you have to deal with governance, but obviously, creating greater 
security for the 

Mr. West. Governance at which level? 

Dr. Frazer. At all levels, but you cannot, I don’t think, frankly, 
do real governance at the provincial level with governors, unless 
you are dealing with the capital, because of the nature of the Con- 
golese government and how it works. 

That said, I think that you start where you are, and you have 
MONUSCO. You have this force that is of no real effectiveness. Try 
to bring in units or create a new unit within it that has that capac- 
ity. And so I guess I would say that you definitely need — I guess 
I would put my, if I were forced to make a choice, I would — and 
I was dealing at the provincial level, the only force that is out there 
right now is MONUSCO. So I would try to bring into MONUSCO 
units that are actually capable. 

What I would say is that it is ironic for me to hear the Somali 
model presented as a success because that is something that has 
taken years to get to the point where it is, and it is going to be 
the same thing in Congo. And we never said, well, we can’t deal 
with the transitional federal government at the same time that we 
are dealing with AMISOM. We had to do them together, recog- 
nizing that it was going to take a long time. There were going to 
be casualties on the ground, and we were going to learn as we 
went. I mean, I think that it is really getting in there and working, 
without putting our forces at real risk, that is going to be nec- 
essary. 

And so I — and also I would just say, add to that is, I have actu- 
ally worked with the national government, and it is not as hopeless 
as is being presented here either. It obviously needs a lot of work, 
but you deal with who you are dealing with. 

Mr. West. Okay. 

Mr. Affleck. I did not have the honor to serve in the in our 
Armed Forces, and I did not have the opportunity to go to Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, so I am speaking from secondhand experience. But 
the sense that I get was that the United States Government and 
United States Armed Forces successfully trained troops in Afghani- 
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stan and in Iraq, both under circumstances where, very much un- 
like DRC, where they were doing so under hostile circumstances, 
folks who were sometimes — and some folks who turned out to be 
hostile to the United States, and there was a situation of violence, 
and lives were lost. 

What that tells me is that it is doable. It is a doable thing be- 
cause the United States has done it. Not perfectly, you know, but 
it was done. Now, I am not suggesting that we spend the kind of 
money that that took, but I am pointing to that, in a much more 
difficult situation, this goal was achieved. Now, I don’t think it 
should be the United States that steps in and reforms the 100,000- 
plus FARDC military. I do think that it is a job for multinational 
forces. I think it is a good idea. It may be a good job for NATO. 
It is the step, I believe, that will go the furthest the quickest in 
changing the quality of life for people and eliminating the 27 
armed groups that you talk about — are going to find it much more 
difficult to operate when they feel as though there is a force 
present that they are not equal to. And all of a sudden people 
aren’t going to want to take Goma and people aren’t going to be- 
lieve that they can achieve political goals through violent means 
because there is an active state security force that prevents that 
kind of thing from happening, so as happens in developed countries 
when people turn to the ballot box. I can’t speak to the exact model 
of how that would work because I am not qualified to. But I can 
speak to the fact that it is possible. 

Mr. West. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. West. 

Mr. McIntyre. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thanks to all of our witnesses for coming today. 

Mr. Affleck, you mentioned in your testimony about how 
AFRICOM’s work with the Congolese army is demonstrating that, 
as you said, a little training can have a big impact, and you gave 
the instant about the car being stuck. ECI, obviously, has a great 
impression of that presence of U.S. Forces, and working with 
AFRICOM and helping in the ways that we haven’t been able to 
help. Do you feel like the perception of the U.S. by the people 
themselves, the Congolese, is a positive one for the presence we 
have in training and working with their forces? 

Mr. Affleck. Yeah, I do, for the most part, you know. I mean, 
you have a big country, and it has got, you know, so there are a 
number of different competing opinions about it, you know, and it 
is not unlike the way we are here. However, I would say that pri- 
marily — I will give you an anecdotal example. I was asked to shoot 
a film for the U.N., and I went into a bunch of refugee camps. It 
was about refugees, and this was during the fighting, the early 
fighting, when the previous version of M23, which is called the 
CNDP, was being led by a guy named Laurent Nkunda, and they 
were making very similar advancements on Goma, a lot of insta- 
bility, a lot of fighting. 

And I was walking around with a camera with my big U.N. 
badge. And I was experiencing a lot of hostility from folks in the 
camp, and I was experiencing, you know, some real resentment to 
the point where I thought maybe it is not wise for me to be in here. 
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And so I took off the U.N. badge, and then people asked me, where 
are you from? You know, and I said, oh, America, I am American. 
And then, all of a sudden, among people who were really, really 
suffering at the bottom end of the pain ladder that was going on 
there, I was welcomed, you know, and treated quite nicely. 

Now, this is anecdotal. It is one incident, and it could be the only 
place that happened, and I don’t use this as an opportunity to beat 
up the U.N., who I do think, despite some of its failings, you know, 
also does do important work, you know, infrastructure work in par- 
ticular in Africa and in the Congo in specific, but it did show me 
that Americans were respected and held in some esteem. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

And your efforts to call on the U.S. and the Administration for 
a special envoy, have those calls been received by anyone? Have 
you gotten any response yet from the Administration? 

Mr. Affleck. I have been given the impression that this is under 
review, which is “government-speak” that I just learned. 

Mr. McIntyre. Okay, right, very good. Fair enough, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I know we had a little question about the order 
a minute ago. I am going to yield the remainder of my time to my 
colleague, Ms. Sanchez, who I know had some questions she want- 
ed to ask. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you to my colleague. 

I really want to talk to Mr. Carafano, but I would like to — but 
it relates to something that Mr. Affleck said. He thought that we 
had done a good job with respect to training military and police, 
or both, in Iraq and Afghanistan. And I would probably — maybe I 
am the only one on this committee, but I would say that that is 
a disaster for us, in most cases, a lot of the work that we have 
done. 

When we recruit in Afghanistan and 63-year-old Afghans come, 
I wouldn’t hire a 63-year-old for a police or an army position here, 
let alone somebody who is probably coming from a country where 
63 is really old. 

So we have got all those phantom army people that we have in 
Afghanistan. We have trained supposedly over 350,000, but when 
we really take a count to see who is there, maybe 20 percent of 
them are hanging out there. 

And remember, this is a force that we, the American taxpayer, 
are paying for. It is not being paid for by the Afghanistan govern- 
ment; it is being paid for by us. Their police stations are being paid 
for by us. So when I look at a situation like the Congo, where they 
can’t even pay them $40 a month, or what have you, I think there 
is a real problem. 

So, Doctor, tell me the truth. Do you think that this can work, 
that we are actually going to go in there or somebody is going to 
go in there and train these guys, or some African group is going 
to go in there and train these guys and, you know, we are talking 
about a battalion? I mean, I think Mr. Affleck got very lucky that 
day, but what do you think? And you know, usually I am the most 
optimistic person, but on this issue, I just see disaster. 

Dr. Carafano. Well, I mean, they are both good and bad lessons 
from Iraq and Afghanistan. We have learned an awful lot. But Af- 
ghanistan is a very good example, where at the end of the day, we 
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are kind of getting it wrong because we got on too quick a path, 
and we focused on a metric of just getting numbers by a certain 
dates. We are throwing a lot of people out there that don’t have 
their requisite skills and training and capacity to do the kinds of 
things we are going to expect them to do when we turn things over 
to them. 

So you draw yourself a little triangle, and you say, what is the 
security situation? What is my goal here? And then how much am 
I willing to spend? And then, on the third point of that triangle is, 
it says, okay, what is a realistic capability that I can put on the 
ground that is going to accomplish my goal? 

So it is all a question of, you know, good security is security that 
is good enough, right? So, you know, an American — creating an 
American unit is almost impossible feat. I mean, we spent, you 
know, years and years and years creating an NCO [non-commis- 
sioned officer] core, training officers, sending them to college. So I 
think it is about, you know, about this balance of having the clear- 
eyed realistic goals for the amount of resources that you are willing 
to commit with and what you are going to accomplish. 

So you brought up the point of ISR and border security before. 
Those are good examples of things that are really extremely expen- 
sive to field and sustain. So ISR is great, and the question is like, 
well, what kind of ISR do you want. And my favorite story was, a 
guy from California told me, he said, we were having forest fires, 
and the DOD guy came in and said, here is some satellite imagery 
we have for you. And the guy goes, oh, this is cool. Usually, we use 
a Cessna, but thanks. I mean, so there is a case, you know, 
where — kind of a not good match of resources. 

So maybe the ISR you want isn’t necessarily a Global Hawk or 
a Scan Eagle. Maybe it is people on the ground that you can trust 
with a cell phone who are calling and telling you what is going on 
in the countryside. So it really is about this kind of realistic plan- 
ning, and that is honestly, at the end of the day, that is the great 
thing about AFRICOM. If AFRICOM does its job right and it does 
the IMET and it does the training exercises and it does the capac- 
ity building that they know how to do, they are going to provide, 
they are going to help Africans provide realistic solutions. 

Heritage was, I think, the first foundation to make a credible ar- 
gument for establishing AFRICOM. And we made the argument 
not because the United States is going to take over Africa, but be- 
cause we want to facilitate solutions within those countries to solve 
the problems so the United States doesn’t get drawn in. So if we 
let AFRICOM do its job, it could lead people through these tri- 
angles in partnership with the other interagency people and the 
NGOs and create sustainable solutions. I really believe that. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. Doctor. 

And Mr. Chairman, thank you for indulging. I am sorry. 

Mr. Affleck. Can I just add one thing? I think I may have — con- 
juring up Afghanistan may have been a mistake because it is asso- 
ciated with a lot of intense political feelings that folks have. And 
this was an example of a space where there were, you know, expo- 
nentially more hurdles to constructing a police force and a military 
force than there are in Congo. 
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My point simply was that we have done it in the past. Yes, we 
have failed in some ways; yes, in some ways, we have fallen short, 
but we have done it. It is doable, and if it is doable in places that 
are much more difficult to work in and operate in than DRC, then 
it can be done here. It is simply a note of optimism rather than 
an effort to try to sort of 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Affleck. 

I didn’t mean to — I mean, I was sort of just putting my position 
on this. 

Mr. Affleck. I understand. 

Ms. Sanchez. Because there may be some on this committee, 
maybe a majority, who thinks that we have got the job done in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. I got news for you, America, we don’t have that 
job done. And it is going to be very expensive for us, and it con- 
tinues to be very expensive for us, and you know, it is a lot of 
money. 

Mr. Coffman. Mr. Larsen, State of Washington. 

Mr. Larsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A couple of issues where there seems to be maybe only slight dif- 
ferences among the three folks, and I just want to get some eluci- 
dation from you all on why you think the way you are thinking, 
and mainly under the purview of the committee, so it is mainly de- 
fense and training issues, as opposed to other issues. 

And it gets to the difference here between Mr. Affleck’s call to 
delay, if you will, the training in the second battalion until after 
there is a commitment from the Congolese government or commit- 
ment to reform, versus Dr. Frazer’s comments and even Mr. 
Carafano’s comments about, you know, focusing on the training. 
And maybe it is — maybe it is an omission that you think that 
ought to be delayed until there is a commitment to security reform, 
and maybe there is no difference at all. 

But if there is a difference, perhaps. Dr. Frazer, you could start 
by commenting, do you think we ought to move forward on training 
a second battalion without a commitment to reform, and why is 
that? 

And then, in interest, obviously, of the different view, Mr. 
Affleck, maybe respond about why you think it is important to have 
that reform in place first before you move forward. 

Dr. Frazer. 

Dr. Frazer. Sure. Thank you for the question. 

Yes, I think we should move forward right away. And I don’t 
think that we should delay. I think the delay is an issue about try- 
ing to leverage the Congolese government to do some other things 
that they probably need to do for sure. But the amount of time that 
it actually takes us to actually do a training mission, the lead time 
that is necessary, the sort of, you know, interagency work that is 
necessary, it could be a very long time after the decision is made 
before we are actually doing that training mission. So I don’t think 
that we should delay. 

Moreover, I think — I don’t think, as a matter of policy, we should 
use this issue of training a battalion that can protect civilian lives; 
we shouldn’t hold it up for another issue about the nature of the 
election that has happened and, you know, the legitimacy. That is 
a different question that fundamentally has to be decided within 
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Congolese society. And if we had this high-level policy engagement 
that I am talking about, you could address that issue of legitimacy 
in the elections while at the same time preparing to protect people 
by training a battalion. 

Mr. Larsen. Sure. 

Mr. Affleck. 

Mr. Affleck. Yeah, I respect and appreciate Ambassador Fraz- 
er’s position and admire her a great deal for her work in Africa. 

I think it is a very, very small distinction, frankly. Part of our 
position revolves around this notion of making sure that we are 
dealing with good partners in good faith. And that is really — really 
the question. 

And, again, it goes to the issue raised by many — many Congress 
men and women here today about, well, how do we know, you 
know, that we are working with good partners? And the idea is to 
take — to try to take equal steps down that road rather than just 
saying, hey, look, we are going to sort of come in and do this and 
the status quo can go on. 

Ambassador Frazer’s point is well-taken, that it is a time-sen- 
sitive thing to get people out there to protect civilians. I see that 
as sort of a micro-issue that would kind of be — not in principle; I 
believe it in principle. But what we are asking for are the symbols 
of that. What we are going to get out of Kabila and his government 
before we do this will probably be something that would be ad- 
dressed once we sort of got into the weeds of that situation. But 
both the Ambassador and I, I think, agree on that. 

Mr. Larsen. A second issue, and this gets at the envoy issue. 
And Ambassador Carson’s testimony from the previous panel said 
that the Administration encourages the U.N. Secretary-General to 
appoint a high-level U.N. special envoy, whether they — you know, 
whether they have done that recently or not, but they certainly en- 
courage it. 

Should it be a U.N. envoy, as you all, ECI has said? Or should 
it be an envoy within the United States Government? Is that a bet- 
ter fit? 

Dr. Frazer and then Dr. — how about this? 

Mr. Affleck. Go ahead. 

Dr. Carafano. Well, I work at The Heritage Foundation, so I am 
never going to sign up thinking that another U.N. thing is a good 
idea. 

So, you know, I think there is a role for a U.S. interlocutor there. 
I think, you know, you have to bring something to the table. So I 
do think we — we need to get our strategy together so we are bring- 
ing something to the table when we are trying to move this. 

And I think that might be a helpful role if, indeed, we are bring- 
ing something in the sense of a coherent way to address this, other 
than the concerns which have rightly been raised, which is, we get 
excited when it is in the news, and then when, you know, Mr. 
Affleck goes back to Hollywood, we all ignore it again. 

Mr. Larsen. I don’t think he lives there. 

Dr. Frazer. Well, if you can have the disclaimer of The Heritage, 
I will disclaim as a former Assistant Secretary who never wants a 
special envoy. 
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But, with that said, I have seen them work. Senator Danforth’s 
worked extremely well. 

And I really do think it is about tying it with the President. So 
the U.N. has its envoy, the special representative of the Secretary- 
General, that is on the ground there. I think if we are going to 
have a high-level, it should be a Presidential U.S. envoy, and they 
should be able to go into the Oval Office and tell the President 
what they are doing and the President gives them guidance about 
what they should do. And then it could be quite constructive. 

Mr. Affleck. Yes, I — Heritage Foundation never offered me a 
membership. I guess it is fitting that I am on the far left of the 
panel. 

But I do — I — I strongly believe, frankly, that we should have 
both. I think there is a role for both. I think there is a role for a 
U.N. envoy. That is quite important, as Ambassador Frazer said. 
There is a role for an envoy for the United States. 

And I do believe it should be a very, very high-level envoy. 
Again, I concur with this idea that these envoys are only as effec- 
tive as their ability, or their perceived ability, at the very least, to 
access the President of the United States. 

And if we are able to do that, I think you will find that that per- 
son can make a huge difference just by doing shuttle diplomacy 
and can warm things up and can move policy. So, yeah, I would 
advocate for that. 

Mr. Larsen. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just quickly, we all have to go home 
somewhere. It is a matter of if we keep thinking about the things 
we are working on when we are there. 

Mr. Coffman. Mr. Johnson of Georgia. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The history of the Congo, the Belgian Congo and all of its 
iterations from the, I guess, 1700s up to the mid-20th century, 
characterized by colonialization, European colonialization, extract- 
ing the raw materials and minerals, taking them elsewhere to be 
developed, leaving the nation impoverished. 

Then during the 1950s and 1960s you have insurgencies that 
seize power from the colonialists. And Mobutu Seko comes to 
power; renames the country Zaire. Gross corruption. His Swiss 
bank accounts were fatter than many industrialists’ — $4 billion. He 
comes to power. He is corrupt, but he is an anticommunist, so he 
is America’s buddy. But when the Soviet Union falls, then he 
ceases to be useful. 

And, meanwhile, Laurent Kabila seizes power. He is — his son, 
Paul Kabila — excuse me — Paul Kagame is a child soldier — com- 
mander of a group of child soldiers participating in that movement 
to get rid of Seko. 

So Laurent gains power. Then he is assassinated within hours of 
the close of the Clinton Administration, back in 2001. His son, 30 
years old, former child — commander of a child army, emerges as 
the President. And he remains in power up to this time. 

Now, his daddy was supported by the Rwandans, the Angolans, 
the Ugandans, the Zimbabweans in his quest for power. And when 
he got to power, he told them all that I am going to be the one that 
controls the natural resources of this country. 
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After he is assassinated, his son, what — what attributes do any 
of you all attribute to the son, as far as his leadership abilities? Jo- 
seph Kabila, who was recently reelected in an election in 2011, 
which many characterized as a rigged election. What do we know 
about the current President? 

And why do we support leaders in Africa who exploit their citi- 
zens, and the poverty that ensues makes them more susceptible to 
extremist elements like A1 Qaeda, talking about you will receive 
100 virgins when you — when you do the suicide attack and what- 
not. You know, how — how can we get ourselves out of this, Amer- 
ica? 

Somebody talk to me, please. 

Dr. Carafano. Can I just say very quickly that, you know, I 
think you are right and I think you raised a key issue. This is part 
of a generation of African leaders that are simply not going to move 
their countries forward. Fundamentally, at the end of the day, this 
is really an issue of economic freedom. And until they have the op- 
portunity and these people in these countries to create societies in 
which there is economic opportunity and freedom so they can gov- 
ern their own lives and their own use of the resources, we are just 
going to come back here and have hearings over and over again. 
So I do believe that you hit on exactly the right issue. And I hope 
it is the one thing that we all walk away today thinking is very 
important. 

The only other thing I would say is, from my perspective, Mr. 
Affleck is sitting on the far right, but I am okay with that. Because 
I think here today we really 

Mr. Affleck. — that point of view. 

Dr. Carafano. But we all do agree that the issues that you raise 
really are the things that fundamentally are — addressing those are 
really the fundamental future of these African countries. 

Dr. Frazer. You asked a question about the character of Joseph 
Kabila and what we do know about him. I have actually worked 
with him. I first met him in 2001, in January, when he came to 
meet with Secretary Powell. And they sat in the — in the Secretary’s 
office, soldier-to-soldier and statesman-to-statesman. 

And Joseph Kabila laid out a vision about what he wanted for 
his government. And that was a vision of democratic governance, 
about peace with his neighbors, and economic development for his 
population. 

Mr. Johnson. What country put Joseph Kabila into 

Dr. Frazer. I would probably say the entire international com- 
munity, for the very reasons of the history that you just laid out, 
brought him to his position. Which is, it is a long and complicated 
and dirty history that we have all participated in. 

The point is is that Joseph Kabila is often underestimated. He 
is shy in nature. He has — he does — he is visionary. He is leading 
a huge and complicated country. And into a second term, it may 
show some weariness of leadership that often comes with trying to 
move such a big country forward. 

I think that there is much more that is needed from him. I think 
he is capable of delivering it. And that is why I think that the U.S. 
Government needs to work with him. He is isolated internationally 
today, and it doesn’t help. He is who he is, and he is where he is. 
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And our interests are to try to push him to deliver on that initial 
vision that he set out with President — with Secretary Powell. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Would you disagree with that, Mr. Carafano? 

Dr. Carafano. I guess I am just a pessimist. 

Mr. Coffman. Okay. Mr. Smith, Ranking Member. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is fine. I wasn’t sure 
if he was done or not. 

Mr. Coffman. Oh, I am sorry. 

Mr. Smith. But respect for Members’ time, I think he is over 
time. 

Mr. Coffman. Okay. Very well. 

Mr. Smith. If you have any more questions, we could submit 
them for the record. 

I am sorry, and I think that will close our hearing. I don’t think 
there are any more Members asking questions. 

I just want to again thank the chairman and thank the Members 
of the committee for having this hearing. 

Thank our witnesses. This beings us together for a very impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr. Affleck. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Coffman. Hearing adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:13 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Statement of Hon. Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Services 
Hearing on 

Update on the Evolving Security Situation 
in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
and Implications for U.S. National Security 
December 19, 2012 

The House Armed Services Committee meets today to receive 
testimony on the situation in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(DRC). 

I would like to start by thanking my colleague and the commit- 
tee’s ranking member, Mr. Smith, for suggesting that we hold this 
hearing on the DRC. I believe that it will help the committee to 
understand the complexity of some of issues within Central Africa. 

The situation in the Democratic Republic of the Congo continues 
to evolve and is driven by a complex interplay of regional power dy- 
namics as well as an intricate web of economic and social issues. 
What is clear is that the situation in the DRC is tragic for the in- 
nocent people caught in the conflict — innocent people who are sim- 
ply trying to raise their families and live their lives. 

As I have followed the media coverage of the situation in the 
DRC, I cannot help but reflect on the millions of innocent people 
around the world who are caught in fundamentally unjust and so- 
cially complex situations. These situations can make anyone’s heart 
break and naturally leads one to consider the simple question: 
What can be done? 

Of course, the question — and likewise the answer — becomes more 
complex as we contemplate what can be done within the context of 
U.S. national security interests, constrained budgets, ongoing com- 
mitments in Afghanistan and around the globe, and potential fu- 
ture contingencies that the military has to be prepared to execute. 
Given the looming threat of sequestration, or further cuts to the 
military, I believe most of us on this Committee have become ever 
more focused on ensuring our military’s missions are both essential 
and appropriately tailored. 

That said, there may also be options outside of the DOD to ad- 
dress the situation in the DRC. I understand that in the recent 
past, the Department of State conducted important diplomatic ef- 
forts such as the “Tripartite Plus,” which furthered stability in 
Central Africa — and within the DRC in particular. Although the 
Administration is no longer pursuing this particular effort, perhaps 
there are other, similar opportunities — given how the situation has 
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negatively evolved in the DRC. Moreover, it seems the U.S. could 
pursue deeper diplomatic engagement with regional partners and 
our allies to leverage their knowledge, expertise, and resources to 
address this issue. 

Indeed, the world remains a complex and dangerous place. We 
cannot neglect to consider the linkages between instability in Cen- 
tral Africa and the global terrorist threat. But from Afghanistan, 
to Syria, to Iran, to North Korea, we also must recognize the exist- 
ence of nonstate actors and regimes that directly threaten the 
United States and our allies. Therefore, we must ensure that our 
military is sufficiently resourced and that our national leaders 
prioritize our defense resources toward efforts that are appropriate 
for the U.S. military and our vital national security interests. 

I look forward to learning more about the situation on the 
ground as well as what the U.S. Government is doing to address 
the situation in the DRC. 
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Statement of Hon. Adam Smith 
Ranking Member, House Committee on Armed Services 

Hearing on 

Update on the Evolving Security Situation 
in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
and Implications for U.S. National Security 
December 19, 2012 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to welcome our witnesses 
today and thank them for appearing to talk about this important 
topic. 

The United States faces complex national security challenges 
across Africa. The terrorism and violent extremism that plague the 
continent, along with instability, corruption, governance, poverty, 
illicit trafficking, and more, combine into a potent mix that threat- 
ens the long-term prospects of the African people, our interests, 
and the interests of our friends and partners. Nowhere are these 
challenges more apparent than in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo (DRC), particularly in the eastern portion of the country. 

The Eastern Congo has been mired in seemingly endless conflict 
and an insidious cycle of instability. It is a crisis that has, by some 
estimates, led to the death of over 5 million people over the last 
14 years, an untold amount of sexual violence and the current dis- 
placement of nearly 1.5 million people. 

The United States has clear strategic national security interests 
in the DRC due to its size, location, and especially because insta- 
bility within the DRC can breed instability within the broader re- 
gion. The government of the DRC cannot project law and order in 
much of its territory nor secure its borders and we know that A1 
Qaeda and affiliated groups are present in East Africa and in West 
Africa and are looking for places for safe haven. 

Any U.S. effort to address this instability has to take a “whole- 
of-government” approach. Diplomacy and development, under the 
direction of the State Department and U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID), have the primary responsibility. 
But they can do nothing if there is no security. To that end, then, 
the Department of Defense, through U.S. Africa Command 
(AFRICOM), has a significant role to play. Capacity-building efforts 
like those in place in Uganda to address the Lord’s Resistance 
Army (LRA) are an example of the way in which AFRICOM can 
play a significant role in the whole-of-government approach to pro- 
mote American priorities within Africa and help inform our re- 
sponse to the Eastern Congo’s lack of security. 

As AFRICOM has recognized, Africans are best suited to solve 
African security challenges. The U.S. has trained the first of what 
was originally intended to be multiple Congolese Army battalions 
in 2010. Our assistance provided for basic military training, of 
course, but also the sharing of values that are intrinsic to our 
armed forces, such as military justice, human rights, civil-military 
relations, rule of law and defense resource management — qualities 
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that many military organizations in the region lack. From accounts 
on the ground, this battalion has been well regarded by those who 
have observed it in action. Too often the Congolese military 
(FARDC) are the perpetrators of violence and abuse. Additional 
training could go a long way toward the development of a meaning- 
ful Congolese security force that is not only capable but respects 
human rights. 

This process of enabling our partners to better deal with our 
shared security challenges is the way forward here. We have had 
success with this model in the Philippines, Somalia and Yemen, for 
a comparatively small amount of resources and troops. It is the 
right approach: it presents a light footprint, and it is also fiscally 
responsible in a time of tight resources. 

The key to any partnership is that both partners believe they 
share mutual interests and work toward mutual goals. The U.S. is 
fortunate in that we have a long-standing relationship with the 
DRC, Uganda, and Rwanda and so together we can work to achieve 
a long-term peaceful solution. As noted in the recent United Na- 
tions Group of Experts Report, however, the support DRC’s neigh- 
bors are providing to the primary rebel group, M23, is deeply con- 
cerning and must stop. The United States has cut off military aid 
to Rwanda in response but more can be done to hold to account 
anyone providing significant support to the M23. Additionally, 
today the House will take up the Conference Report on the FY2013 
National Defense Authorization Act, which will go a long way to re- 
duce the financial support available for the M23 and potentially 
limit its ability to undermine stability in the region. 

While the challenges in the Eastern Congo may seem daunting, 
there is hope. It is an incredibly robust region with massive poten- 
tial. The Congolese are anxious to grow and create greater oppor- 
tunity, and end the constant displacement. If they can achieve 
peace and stability, there is an abundant amount of opportunity for 
the DRC, the region, and the world. 

I look forward to engaging with our expert witnesses today and 
continuing the dialogue about how best to achieve peace and sta- 
bility in the Eastern Congo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman McKeon, Ranking Member Smith, and members of the 
Committee, thank you for this opportunity to discuss the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, or DRC, and the struggle to bring about long-term stability for the 
people of the DRC and Great Lakes region. 

One of the key threats facing Congolese civilians, particularly in the eastern 
DRC, is a wide array of violent armed groups - most notoriously including the 
M23, the Lord’s Resistance Army, and the remnants of the genocidal militias now 
calling themselves the FDLR. But undisciplined state security forces have also 
proven to be a danger to civilians, particularly when the forces are not well- 
supported, have absorbed armed groups without vetting for human rights abuses, 
are allowed to operate under a separate chain of command, or have not been 
trained in their legal obligations. 

The Department of Defense (DoD) is closely following the security 
developments in DRC and Great Lakes region. The unfolding crisis has 
highlighted the Congolese government’s failure to provide effective security, 
governance, and services in the eastern provinces. It has also highlighted the 
continued political and economic tensions between the DRC and its eastern 
neighbors, particularly Rwanda. Outside support, in particular from Rwanda, has 
enabled M23 to be the threat it is today and has posed a serious setback to efforts 
to stabilizing eastern DRC and ensuring the protection of civilians. We will 
continue to closely monitor reports of external support and respond appropriately, 
including by reviewing our assistance, to deter this support as the situation 
develops. 

In the short term, U.S. efforts are focused on maintaining the tenuous cease- 
fire and ultimately resolving this crisis. In the long-term, we must also address the 
specific needs of the DRC for reform of its security sector. I note that the report 
published by the Eastern Congo Initiative in April states that “the Congolese 
government’s inability to protect its people or control its territory undermines 
progress on everything else. An effective security sector - organized, resourced. 
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trained, and vetted - is essential to solving problems from displacement, 
recruitment of child soldiers and gender-based violence, to economic growth or the 
trade in conflict minerals.” We agree with this assessment. 

The current crisis in eastern DRC has highlighted for international partners 
the scope of the challenge within the DRC’s problematic security sector, and has 
served as an eye-opener for the Congolese government including President Kabila. 
The United States aims to work with the international community and the DRC to 
develop a holistic and specific agreement for security sector reform - through 
training and institution building -- that addresses all three elements of the security 
sector: ( 1 ) the Congolese defense forces; (2) military justice; and (3) police. We 
would like to work to develop a more professional force, one that respects human 
rights, protects the DRC’s territorial integrity, and protects civilians. These efforts 
must be led by the Congolese and supported holistically through coordinated 
efforts of the international community in order to promote domestic and regional 
peace in the long term. We recognize this is a long-tenn effort, but the DRC, 
working with its international partners, can make concerted progress in the 
medium-term. 

While the DRC builds its own security capabilities, the United Nations 
Organization Stabilization Mission in the DRC (MONUSCO) will continue to be 
essential in providing security for the civilian population in the DRC, enabling the 
Government of the DRC to focus on reform, and coordinating international SSR 
efforts. MONUSCO has a challenging mandate in a very fluid security climate, 
and we will support the Department of State as the UN, Security Council members, 
and troop contributors review options for improving MONUSCO’s ability to meet 
the security requirements in DRC. To assist MONUSCO, DoD has seconded three 
U.S. military officers, who are serving as military intelligence officers and the 
Chief Information Officer within the mission. These officers are helping to 
support MONUSCO operational efforts and ensuring an efficient flow of 
information between MONUSCO headquarters and field components. 

DoD’s engagement in the DRC has largely been in support of State 
Department-led defense sector reform initiatives and providing training to the 
Forces Armees de la Republique Democratique du Congo (FARDC), including the 
training of a light infantry battalion in 2010. U.S. Special Forces provided a 12 - 
week training course to the battalion commanders, platoon leaders, staff officers 
and Non-Commissioned Officers (NCOs). This course focused on skills to train, 
manage and lead the battalion in accordance with the Law of Land Warfare. U.S. 
Special Forces also provided seven months of training for the entire battalion. 
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Sexual and gender-based violence prevention and human rights training were 
incorporated into every aspect of the training and reiterated throughout it. The 
Defense Institute for International Legal Studies (DHLS) delivered this training 
and continues to train elements of the FARDC. 

In addition to the on-going DHLS training funded through the Department of 
State, DoD engagements with the FARDC have focused on logistics, exercise 
participation, basic military intelligence training, military medicine, humanitarian 
assistance, and humanitarian mine action. These are areas that assist in the 
FARDC modernization and professionalization and where there is absorptive 
capacity within the FARDC. DoD’s logistics engagement is via the Defense 
Institute Reform Initiative (DIRl), which has been working with the FARDC to 
develop a logistics sustainment plan that can be used as a foundation for the 
sustainment of their forces across the DRC. 

DoD has also remained engaged with the FARDC leadership on efforts to 
counter the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA). DoD has personnel at the UN’s Joint 
Integrated Operations Center (HOC) in northern DRC, focused on liaising with the 
FARDC, UN, and Ugandan military personnel on operational and intelligence 
fusion efforts regarding the LRA. While the FARDC leadership have not been as 
proactive in counter-LRA efforts as we would like, they continue to maintain their 
engagement with U.S. Africa Command (USAFRICOM) and the regional Chiefs 
of Defense every two months to discuss ways to improve efforts in countering the 
LRA threat. 

The scale of the need is significant— we have trained one battalion of 
approximately 500 of the approximately 120,000- 150,000 FARDC soldiers. 

There are significant security sector obstacles for moving ahead with the FARDC 
and future engagement will require our continued patience and a long-term view. 
The FARDC’s absorptive capacity for assistance is limited. The Ministry of 
Defense has minimal bureaucratic structure and activities are often ad hoc. As a 
result, for example, the Ministry of Defense has been stow in responding to our 
requests for the provision of appropriate personnel tor training and information 
necessary for human rights vetting. The lack of English language capability 
further inhibits training opportunities both in the U.S. and in DRC. Coordination 
of international donor activities has also been a struggle. 

The current crisis in eastern Congo has reinforced the need for sweeping 
reform within the Congolese military. The DRC government’s signing in October 
2012 of a UN Action Plan to end the Recruitment and Use of Child Soldiers and 
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efforts to systemize the electronic payment of soldiers are signs of the 
government’s willingness to engage on SSR, but the current situation in eastern 
Congo and the increasing signs of FARDC involvement in human rights abuses 
clearly demonstrates that more needs to be done. 

I will close by saying that these problems are significant, but so is the 
potential of a stable and secure DRC and Great Lakes region. If the Government 
of the DRC commits itself to reform, U.S. and international community assistance 
can help implement the needed reforais. President Kabila has indicated his 
determination to enact needed changes, but his vision must resonate throughout the 
DRC government to ensure that donors have a partner interested in working 
together for long-term success. Until that happens, reform will be minimal, and 
the prospects for instability will remain high. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss these important issues with you 
today. I look forward to answering your questions. 
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Chairman McKeon, Ranking Member Smith, and members of the 
Committee. Thank you for the invitation to testify today on the crisis unfolding in 
the eastern Democratic Republic of the Congo, or DRC, and our comprehensive 
response. 

As you know, the security and humanitarian situation in the DRC is the most 
volatile in Africa today. An estimated five million people have died in the years 
since the second regional war began in 1998, and millions more have been affected 
and forced to flee their homes. The people of North and South Kivu provinces in 
particular have faced repeated cycles of conflict, atrocities, and displacement, with 
the current crisis simply being the latest iteration. 

We are committed to helping the DRC and its neighbors resolve not only 
this current crisis, but the longer-term sources of instability in the region as well, 
so that we do not find ourselves back here in three years, facing yet another cycle 
of violence in the DRC. Among other things, we are helping to mobilize an 
effective humanitarian response. We are also engaging with the highest levels of 
the DRC, Rwandan, and Ugandan governments to urge them to continue honest 
and transparent dialogue and find a durable political resolution to the underlying 
causes of instability. We have been steadfast in our condemnation of all external 
support to the M23. We have also supported the involvement of the UN Security 
Council, the UN Secretariat, and the UN peacekeeping mission in the DRC in 
responding to the humanitarian and security crises. In addition, we are urging the 
DRC government to accelerate its efforts to professionalize and reform the 
Congolese army, recognizing that the responsibility of security in the DRC rests 
first and foremost with the government. 

The rapid fall of Goma last month to the M23 rebel group provided a stark 
reminder that, even as the international community has made major investments in 
humanitarian aid, development, security sector reform, and peacekeeping, the root 
causes of the entrenched instability and recurring conflicts in the DRC remain 
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unresolved. The Congolese government continues to suffer from weak state and 
security institutions and has failed to provide effective security, governance, and 
services across its territory, including in North and South Kivu, in part due to the 
systemic disruption of violent anned groups and external support for such groups. 
Political and military tensions persist between the DRC and its eastern neighbors, 
particularly Rwanda. The current crisis in particular has been fueled and 
exacerbated by Rwanda’s interference in the DRC. 

The M23 is one of the most lethal armed groups operating in eastern DRC. 
Most of its officers were at one time members of the National Congress for the 
Defense of the People, or CNDP, and nominally integrated into the Congolese 
army, a concession they extracted after nearly capturing Goma as part of a 
precursor insurgency in 2008. Once integrated, these officers operated in a parallel 
chain of command and enjoyed impunity for their human rights abuses and illegal 
exploitation of the country’s mineral wealth. When the Congolese government 
appeared poised earlier this year to challenge these arrangements, several of these 
officers mutinied and reconstituted themselves under a new name, the M23. The 
commanders of the M23 represent a “who’s who” of notorious human rights 
abusers in the eastern DRC, including Bosco Ntaganda, who faces an International 
Criminal Court arrest warrant for sexual violence, the recruitment of child soldiers 
and other crimes against humanity. 

The M23 would not be the threat it is today and would not have had the 
military success it has experienced without external support. There is a credible 
body of evidence that corroborates key findings of the UN Group of Experts’ 
reports - including evidence of significant military and logistical support, as well 
as operational and political guidance, from the Rwandan government to the M23 
from the early stages of this most recent conflict. While there is evidence of 
individuals from Uganda providing support to the 1VI23, we do not have a body of 
evidence suggesting that Uganda has a government policy of supporting the M23. 
Nonetheless, we continue to urge the government of Uganda to ensure that supplies 
to the M23 do not originate in or transit through Ugandan territory, including from 
individual officials that may be acting on their own. We have not limited our 
response to diplomacy alone. As required by Section 7043(a) of the FY 2012 
Appropriations Act, the Secretary suspended Foreign Military Financing, or FMF, 
to Rwanda in FY 2012 because of its support to the M23. The Department 
continues to closely monitor reports of external support, and we will continue to 
respond appropriately, including by reviewing our assistance, to deter this support 
as the situation develops. 
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After M23 attacked and captured Goma, the DRC government agreed last 
month to meet with the M23in Kampala and hear its grievances related to the 
March 2009 agreement. The government has rightftilly made clear its refusal to 
hear those claims by the M23 that undermine state authority, threaten the territorial 
integrity of the DRC, or go against the DRC Constitution. While parties have yet 
to begin substantive talks, the current ceasefire is holding and the parties continue 
to express commitment to dialogue. We are concerned, however, by reports that 
M23 maintains a significant presence within the 20-km buffer zone around Goma 
in defiance of the November 21 and 24 agreements by the International Conference 
on the Great Lakes Region, or ICGLR, and about the reports that the M23 may be 
increasing its presence in the area. Such moves exacerbate instability and, should 
the conflict resume, will put at risk thousands of highly vulnerable individuals in 
the vicinity of Goma who were displaced by the recent violence. We call on the 
signatories of the November 24 agreement to ensure the full implementation of the 
agreement. All parties must refrain from provocative acts and respect the current 
ceasefire. 

The highest levels of the U.S. government are committed to helping the 
DRC and the region achieve a sustainable peace. President Obama spoke 
yesterday with President Kagame and underscored that any support to M23 is 
inconsistent with Rwanda’s desire for stability and peace. President Obama 
emphasized to President Kagame the importance of permanently ending all support 
to armed groups in the DRC, abiding by the recent commitments he made in 
Kampala along with Presidents Kabila and Museveni, and reaching a transparent 
and credible political agreement that includes an end to impunity for M23 
commanders and others who have committed serious human rights 
abuses. President Obama believes that from this crisis should emerge a political 
agreement that addresses the underlying regional security, economic, and 
governance issues while upholding the DRC’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
President Obama has also delivered the message to President Kabila that the DRC 
must take concrete steps toward security sector reform and improved governance 
in order to reach a lasting peace in eastern DRC. 

In addition to the President’s engagement, we have actively engaged with 
regional leaders and key stakeholders throughout this crisis. Secretary Clinton, 
Ambassador Rice, and Under Secretary Sherman have spoken or met with senior 
Congolese, Rwandan, Ugandan, and UN officials to advocate for a rapid and 
peaceful resolution to this crisis. I traveled to the DRC, Rwanda, and Uganda last 
month with my British and French counterparts to deliver a clear and common 
message that these three governments must work together to stop the crisis and 
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work toward a sustainable resolution of underlying issues. We stressed that, while 
the DRC government has agreed to hear the political grievances of the M23, we 
absolutely will not accept any effort to undermine the authority of the DRC 
government or infringe upon the country’s territorial integrity. We have also been 
steadfast in insisting that there be no impunity for senior M23 leaders or other 
rebel group leaders who are under ICC indictment or international sanctions for 
human rights violations. Accountability is necessary to achieve a just and durable 
peace in the DRC. Ail three governments have reiterated their commitment to 
finding a lasting solution, but we must now see the parties take affirmative action 
to make this a reality. 

Looking ahead, we are monitoring humanitarian needs and working to 
mobilize resources to ensure continued humanitarian access and assistance to 
civilians affected by this crisis. The humanitarian situation in the eastern Congo 
remains deplorable, with more than two million Congolese currently displaced 
internally or to neighboring countries. Over 700,000 people have been displaced 
during this year alone, many of them displaced for a second or third time. The 
United States provided more than $1 10 million in humanitarian assistance for 
Congolese reftigees, internally displaced persons, and conflict-affected civilians in 
Fiscal Year 2012. 

We also believe that direct dialogue between Presidents Kabila, Kagame, 
and Museveni is paramount to resolving not only the immediate crisis, but also the 
underlying causes of instability in the region. Even while the talks between M23 
and the DRC government continue, there are root causes of conflict that can only 
be addressed through direct dialogue between governments, including issues of 
land tenure, refugee flows, the illegal exploitation of natural resources, economic 
and border security, and support networks for armed groups. In addition, 
government cooperation will drive the success, or failure, of economic integration 
and its potential contribution to regional stability and development. 

While the responsibility to implement change rests with these governments, 
we encourage the UN Secretary-General to appoint a high-level UN Special Envoy 
to engage with these governments on the ground and on a sustained basis. We 
want such a high-level Special Envoy to be dedicated to helping to coordinate with 
the government stakeholders to reach a durable political resolution and ensure the 
implementation of that resolution over the long-term. Even the most optimistic 
among us recognize that lasting stability in the Great Lakes region is a long-term 
goal that will require patience, perseverance, and political will. We will work with 
our partners and the proposed UN Special Envoy to ensure that any agreement 
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between the regional governments is transparent, sustainable, inclusive, and enjoys 
the support and commitment of the region, including Congolese civil society and 
civilian communities. 

Throughout this peace building process, civilian protection is and must 
remain a priority. This includes substantial efforts by the DRC government on 
security sector reform, or SSR, which I will address shortly. But first, 1 want to 
address the mandate and ciuTent efforts of the UN peacekeeping mission currently 
in the DRC, MONUSCO, which has come under heavy scrutiny in recent weeks. 
MONUSCO has endeavored to protect civilians under difficult circumstances since 
the onslaught of this cuiTent crisis last spring, often serving as the only buffer 
between the M23 and civilian populations. We commend the brave service of the 
peacekeepers from several dozen countries who are operating in very difficult, 
often dangerous conditions. No matter MONUSCO’s mandate or resouixes, no 
peacekeeping mission is intended to take the place of a national army in the middle 
of an armed crisis. We must remain realistic about what MONUSCO can be 
expected to achieve with its mandate and resources and across a country the size of 
Western Europe. 

We agree that more must be done to protect civilians in the eastern DRC, 
and that includes working with the UN and MONUSCO, as well as with the DRC 
government, which has the primaiy responsibility for protecting its territory and all 
of its citizens. The United Nations has had a peacekeeping presence in the DRC 
since 1 999. We have supported that presence as it has helped to avert regional 
war, support critical electoral processes, and deter human rights abuses. Yet UN 
peacekeeping efforts have struggled to fulfill their longer-term goal of stabilizing 
the eastern DRC because of the continued weakness of their Congolese 
counterparts and continued meddling from the outside. 

We and our fellow UN Security Council members and troop contributing 
countries are reviewing options for improving the UN’s ability to protect civilians 
and helping to implement defined aspects of a potential regional political 
settlement. There are multiple proposals on the table for how to boost 
MONUSCO’s capacity against armed groups. We are closely following the 
ICGLR proposal to develop an effective neutral and regional fighting force in the 
Kivus and the Southern African Development Community’s proposal to possibly 
alter the mandate for the South African contingent in MONUSCO and move it to 
North Kivu. 
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We support regional efforts to find a peaceful and enduring political solution 
to the threat posed by the M23 and other armed groups. We strongly encourage 
countries to coordinate with MONUSCO and the UN, particularly with regard to 
command-and-control, resourcing, and mandate, in order to avoid undermining 
current security efforts. Any new force or additional troops will take time to 
deploy. In the meantime, we continue to encourage MONUSCO to robustly 
implement its current mandate, 

I want now to draw specific attention to the critical need for comprehensive 
and sustained security sector refonri, or SSR, in the DRC. As I noted earlier, the 
DRC government has the primary responsibility for protecting its territory and all 
its citizens. The crisis over the past few months has revealed the endemic 
weaknesses of the DRC national army, or FARDC, and has demonstrated to 
devastating effect the critical need for a professional and capable DRC army that 
can protect the country’s citizens. While the FARDC experienced initial success in 
resisting the M23 in the early months of the offensive, the army rapidly lost ground 
to the M23 once the rebels started receiving outside support. The DRC military’s 
perennially problematic leadership and command and control, logistical 
deficiencies, and poor military planning have also made the army far less effective, 
The recent reports of rapes and other abuses committed by army forces in Minova 
show that indiscipline and impunity persist. 

We have been working with the DRC government for some time now on 
SSR. Our assistance has included the training of a light-infantry battalion, training 
to army officers and support to the armed forces’ military justice capacities. 
However, much, much more must be done. We are urging President Kabila to 
undertake a credible and sustained effort to professionalize and refonn the 
Congolese security forces. In a positive move, the Congolese government recently 
signed a Child Soldiers Action Plan with the United Nations, which we advocated 
over several months. This is one step but broader reform will take time, and the 
Congolese government needs to demonstrate the political will and commitment to 
achieving SSR, particularly after recent years of dismal progress and few signs of 
sustained political will. Demonstrable commitment includes taking clear and bold 
measures to ensure that Congolese soldiers are professionally trained, adequately 
paid and supported, and respectful of international human rights norms. 

SSR goes beyond the military. The DRC government must also work to 
build up its judicial infrastincture and other security apparatuses, including prisons. 
We will also work to ensure that civil society has a greater input in assessing the 
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functions and overseeing the performance of the FARDC and Congolese National 
Police. 

As part of SSR, we are also pressing the DRC government to assertively 
address impunity, which is rampant in all ranks of the military and across all 
security services, and undercuts the civilian population’s trust in the these security 
forces. The government needs to hold human rights abusers accountable by 
arresting and prosecuting them, regardless of their military rank. We will continue 
to speak out against the forcible recruitment of children, acts of sexual violence, 
and targeted attacks against civilians, whether committed by armed groups or the 
government forces. 

Along with military reform, we are making clear that the Congolese 
government must accelerate its efforts to deploy and strengthen state institutions 
and provide needed public services to all Congolese citizens in the Kivus. The 
governance vacuum that exists in parts of the country has allowed armed groups to 
set up parallel civil administrations, including taxing the population and exploiting 
border crossings and the Congo’s mineral rich resources. We are assisting the 
DRC government to better provide much-needed public services, including those 
focused on responding to and preventing sexual violence. We are training select 
security forces on how to address gender-based violence crimes and assisting the 
Congolese military justice system in their efforts to better investigate and prosecute 
cases of conflict-related sexual violence. 

The expansion of governance across the country must include electoral 
reform, as well as the holding of long-delayed provincial and local elections. This 
extension of effective governance, combined with legitimate provincial elections, 
is necessary for a lasting peace. There are a plethora of drivers behind the 
instability in the DRC, but we must not lose sight of the DRC government’s own 
responsibilities to reform and build up its security forces and deliver effective 
governance to all comers of its territory. 

We believe that the time has come for the region’s leaders and the 
international community to permanently break the cycle of violence and impunity- 
in the region. The blame for this cycle of violence cannot be cast upon any one 
entity; similarly, the solution lies not in an individual country or president, but in 
the combined and cooperative efforts of the region. We all have a moral, 
humanitarian, and security imperative to help build a future for the Congolese 
people who have seen more conflict than peace over the last two decades. Such a 
future must be rooted in strong and credible institutions, the transparent and 
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legitimate use of the DRC’s vast mineral wealth for transparent economic 
development, and respect for human rights. The people of the DRC share this 
responsibility with us. The current instability in the DRC did not arrive overnight 
and similarly it will not be repaired quickly. 

We need to build on recent signs of progress, many of which have been 
gravely set back by the M23 rebellion and the violence committed by other armed 
groups. The decisions taken now will set the trajectory of the next several years. 
The M23 and its supporters are waiting to see if their strategy of destabilization 
will win them what they want. Other abusive militias in the Kivus are similarly 
watching to see if violent behavior is an effective path to power and influence. 

And the world is watching to see whether the eastern DRC can transcend its 
history as a theater for proxy conflict and finally advance towards the peace and 
prosperity owed to its people and promised by its natural wealth and diversity. We 
are working diligently with our Congolese and international partners to ensure that 
armed groups are turned back, outside support ceases, and peace carries the day. 

Today’s crisis is a tragedy, but it also offers a real opportunity to help the 
Congolese people and the broader region set a more sustainable course toward 
peace. We urge the international community, the Great Lakes region, and the 
Congolese people to demonstrate the resolve to see this process through to the 
peace that we know lays ahead for the Congo. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. 1 look forward to answering 
your questions. 
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Chairman McKeon, Ranking Member Smith and Members of the Committee, thank 
you for the invitation to testify on the evolving security situation in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo and its implications for U.S. National Security. Giving your time 
and attention at this critical moment is a welcome sign of U.S. leadership that is an 
essential ingredient for reinforcing regional efforts to achieve sustainable peace. 

I will take just a moment to give context to my remarks today. 1 have worked on the 
Great Lakes region since 1999 as a Director in the Clinton National Security Council 
and then from 2001 to 2008 as Special Assistant for Africa to President Bush and as 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs working with Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice. Many of the recommendations I will offer today are informed by the 
diplomatic initiatives developed and experience gained during those years. 

My analysis and framing of the current crisis in Eastern Congo is more driven by my 
shuttling between Kinshasa and Kigali since the M23 rebellion started in April. I 
have met and spoken repeatedly with Presidents Kabila and Kagame and senior 
Ministers and officials in both governments. I have been an informal listener who 
knows the background and have built trust with both leaders because the only side 1 
have ever taken is for peace. 

I mention this context because I believe the dialogue on how to resolve the Congo 
crisis has become unhelpful and polarizing. It has dissolved into emotional 
grandstanding and finger pointing. Without a foundation in U.S. strategic objectives, 
our policy risks becoming rudderless and driven by narrow and vested interests. 

U.S. Interests in the DR Congo 

The United States primary interests in the Democratic Republic of the Congo [DR 
Congo) should be to support local and regional efforts to: 


1) achieve national peace and regional stability; 

2) advance good governance, national integration and reconciliation, and; 

3) create the enabling environment for development that benefits all Congolese. 
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Congo’s strategic location at the very center of Africa, bordering nine countries - 
Angola, Burundi, Central African Republic, Republic of Congo, Rwanda, South Sudan, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia - means that instability in Congo touches all of Africa 
to the north, south, east and west. Moreover, the country of 70 million people is 
endowed with vast human and natural resources, great forest and mineral wealth, 
and enormous hydro power making it a strategic country in the global effort to 
address food security, climate change, and generate clean and alternative sources of 
energy. 

Yet, despite its vast potential wealth, 71 percent of the population lives below the 
poverty line, and many Congolese live in fear of armed groups present in North and 
South Kivu, Equateur, Orientale Province, Maniema, and Katanga Provinces. These 
armed groups are domestic, including Mai Mai militia and the M23 rebellion, and 
foreign from neighboring countries such as the Ex-Rwandan Armed Forces, 
Interhamwe militia members, and the Democratic Forces for the Liberation of 
Rwanda (FDLR], the Ugandan Allied Democratic Forces (ADF) and Lord’s Resistance 
Army [LRA}. Tackling these negative forces is a necessary condition to achieve 
sustainable peace in DR Congo and regional stability in the Great Lakes region. 

The Evolving Security Situation 

Resolving the current crisis of the March 23 Movement (M23] rebellion is the most 
urgent priority given the national humanitarian crisis and regional destabilizing 
impact of the conflict in north Kivu. It is well known that M23’s precursor, the 
armed rebel group, National Congress for the Defense of the People (CNDP), signed 
a peace treaty with the DRC government on 23 March 2009. The agreement 
established CNDP as a political party and many of its soldiers and officers were 
in tegrated into the country’s Armed Forces of the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(FARDC). Not as well known is that CNDP units within the FARDC were viewed as 
both capable and highly motivated to take on the FDLR. The DRC and Rwandan 
governments were closely aligned from 2009 until this past April in their common 
efforts to eliminate negative forces from eastern Congo. 

The M23 rebellion was sparked by three largely concurrent developments: First, 
the soldiens, like many in the FARDC, were dissatisfied with conditions in the army, 
particularly not receiving their pay and provisions. Second, the international 
community relentlessly pressured President Kabila until he called for the arrest of 
their leader. General Bosco Ntaganda, who is indicted by the International Criminal 
Court, despite the government lacking the capacity to execute an arrest. Third, the 
government made clear its plans to redeploy former CNDP soldiers out of the Kivus, 
and M23 claims, without the necessary security for those so redeployed. 

Whereas in 2008 Rwanda demonstrated its ability to influence CNDP actions when 
it helped prevent them from taking Goma; fast forward to 2012 and the past 
constructive cooperation between Kabila and Kagame has been severely undercut 
by the UN Group of Experts’ accusations of Rwandan and Ugandan support for M23. 
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What Lessons for U.S. Policy?: Reinvigorating Diplomacy 

A whole of government effort is required for the United States to assist Congo and 
the region to establish the conditions for sustainable peace and stability. 

First and foremost, presidential leadership is needed. President Bush, Secretary 
Powell, and especially National Security Advisor Condoleezza Rice were actively 
engaged in ending the Second Congo War. President Bush met with Kabila and 
Kagame together and separately throughout his Presidency and his Secretaries of 
State helped forge common understanding and backed robust and active U.S. 
diplomatic engagement to end the war and build confidence between the neighbors. 

Advocacy to appoint a "Presidential Envoy" for the Great Lakes Region will not 
achieve its intended purpose if the President is disengaged. Envoys gain their clout 
and gravitas from perceptions that they really have the ear of a President that cares. 

Second, sustained, robust and imaginative diplomatic engagement is essential. 

Peace building requires establishing processes across government ministries and at 
local levels and within communities that can build confidence as milestones are 
achieved. 

- The Bush team's efforts included developing a "Tripartite Plus" Process in 
2004 that created a forum for problem-solving and sharing information between 
DR Congo, Rwanda, Uganda and eventually Burundi. It was attended by Foreign 
Ministers, Defense Chiefs of Staff, Intelligence Chiefs, and Presidential Advisors 
from the four countries and eventually led to the full normalization of diplomatic 
relations marked by sending Ambassadors to reopen their missions in capitals. 

- We financed and supported a Joint Planning Cell in Kisangani for Operations 
and Intelligence officers from DR Congo, Rwanda, and Uganda to share 
information and develop plans to tackle the negative forces in eastern Congo. 

- We launched the Awards for Justice program across the region to track former 
Rwandan genocidaires to reinforce accountability, remove spoilers, and as 
importantly to reinforce good faith between the neighbors. 

Third, more confidence- and peace-building efforts are needed within Congolese 
communities. The State Department should consider properly securing and re- 
opening Coma House, initiated under Secretary Condoleezza Rice as an American 
Presence Post to extend our diplomatic reach beyond Kinshasa. 

- Houses of Peace in major cities in each Province should be funded to provide 
neutral ground for diverse communities to nurture communication to prevent 
and mitigate conflict over local issues. 

- Local government efforts to build cross border community ties can help to 
reduce regional tensions and promote economic development and cooperation. 
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Fourth, regional mediation is the surest path to sustainable peace. Supporting 
the mediation proces.s of the International Conference for the Great Lakes Region 
(ICGLR) under President Museveni will deliver greater results in resolving the crisis 
than sanctioning Rwandan and Ugandan officials. The call for sanctions simply 
drives a wedge between the essential actors capable of ending the M23 rebellion. 

- USG can play a positive diplomatic role in the ICGLR mediation by backing it 
financially and helping to shape the agenda, especially to keep the focus mainly 
on military grievances rather than allowing M23 to open a wider and prolonged 
political dialogue. Any national dialogue or reconciliation process should 
properly be held in DR Congo where broad civic participation is possible. 

- The Howard G. Buffett Foundation’s recently announced initiative to support the 
peace talks is a beacon that should be matched by the United States. 

What Next for U.S. National Security Policy? 

Backing the regional ICGLR initiative is also prudent in light of the limited U.S. 
government resources appropriated to effect lasting positive change in DR Congo. 
Comprehensive security sector reform is needed to improve the Congolese 
government’s and especially its military’s capacity to tackle armed negative forces 
marauding throughout the east. Preparations should also start now to mobilize 
international support for any Disarmament, Demobilization and Reintegration 
(DDR) programs for M23’s rank and file. Several initiatives can be undertaken to 
improve security and stability without deploying U.S. forces or a major new 
commitment of USG financial and personnel resources. 

First, the USG should increase funding for International Military Education 
Training and targeted security sector reform. The USG provided less than $20 
million in Peacekeeping Operation Funds (PKO), $6 million in International Crime, 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement (INCLE) funds and $500,000 in International 
Military Education and Training (IMET) in FY2011. U.S. efforts to build institutional 
and operational capacity of the military and police as trustworthy providers of 
security are currently mainly focused on "seconding” a few advisors and trainers 
working with Congolese officials and holding workshops. The IMET funding is now 
declining to $450,000 (FY2012) and $400,000 (FY2013) at a time when more effort 
is needed to instil! a new ethos and professionalize FARDC, especially on military 
justice, human rights and civil-military operations. 

Second, train a second battalion to augment the major military reform effort 
the USG has undertaken to date, i.e. the FARDC’s SOl^Might infantry battalion. 

This training program known as "Operation Olympic Chase” began in 2009 and cost 
$15 million. In June/July 2012 the 391^' was deployed to North Kivu to fight the 
M23 rebels. Positive consideration should be given to training a 392"'' to build an 
effective military that is respectful of Congolese citizens and accountable to civilian 
authority. 
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Third, if asked, the USG should consider providing planners, logistics, and 
possibly equipment to support an International Neutral Force (INF) to monitor 
the borders between Congo, Rwanda and Uganda, and to act as a strike force against 
all negative armed groups. The Southern African Development Community (SADC) 
has decided to commit 3,000 troops from Tanzania, South Africa, and maybe Angola. 
The INF can fit within the current MONUSCO force ceiling of 19,000 since the UN 
force is currently undermanned at approximately 17,700. The USG has had success 
backing such African regional peacekeeping operations in Burundi and Somalia. The 
USG can also use technology to offset to some degree the number of peacekeeping 
personnel needed by offering contract advisors with Unmanned Aerial Vehicles 
(UAVs) to monitor the border areas watching for unlawful rebel crossings and illicit 
activities. 

Fourth, consider how to improve MONUSCO’s poor record of protecting civilians. 
The force has been flawed from its beginning in 1998 and its damaged reputation, 
after allowing Goma to fall to M23 on November 20* may be irreparable. Careful 
consideration is required to assess the best option for deploying the INF. It would 
be a mistake to bring the INF into a mission where the mandate is confused and the 
rules of engagement are varyingly interpreted and communicated to the command 
by UN headquarters in NY, the UN Special Representative in Kinshasa, and the Force 
Commander in the region. Sierra Leone is a model that could be replicated. 

Pakistani forces joined the UNAMSIL peacekeeping operation under a UN mandate 
but with a distinct mission to move the Revolutionary United Front rebels off the 
diamond mines in Sierra Leone. 


Conclusion 

American leadership - including Presidential engagement; robust imaginative 
diplomacy; and targeted military and security assistance - can arrest the rapid 
decline since spring of security and confidence in the DR Congo and Great Lakes 
Region. 

A coherent, comprehensive and ambitious initiative is required to foster the 
conditions needed to build sustainable peace and development. Congo has for too 
long been portrayed as a country of continuous instability, insecurity, rampant 
human rights violations, and epidemic rape and sexual violence. This image 
obscures the country’s vast potential, distorts the reality, and robs Congolese of 
their dignity. 

The U.S. Government and we in civil society must act with humility recognizing that 
the governments and people of the region themselves are ultimately responsible. 

We can only assist them to establish the inclusive governance, and robust regional 
security mechanisms, that are the foundations for eliminating all armed negative 
forces and creating the conditions for empowered citizens and economic prosperity. 
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My name is James Jay Carafano. I am the Vice President of Foreign Policy and Defense 
Studies and the Director of the Kathryn and Shelby Cullom Davis Institute for 
International Studies at The Heritage Foundation. The views I express in this testimony- 
are my own, and should not be construed as representing any official position of The 
Heritage Foundation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the committee today. The United States 
has important interests to safeguard in Central Africa. Those interests can best be served 
by being a constructive force for peace, stability, and economic freedom in the region. 

What I would caution against, however, is the bigger Band-Aid approach — ^just doing a 
little more to show we care. Throwing “more” at the challenges in Central Africa might 
satisfy the compulsion of the free world to do “something,” but that is more about making 
us feel good about ourselves — not making the most effective use of U.S. power to 
achieve the greatest good. Certainly, much can be done to build a “better” Band-Aid and 
more efficiently apply assistance, but the most vital role U.S. power can play is in its 
broader mission of advancing policies to keep America and its friends and allies safe, 
free, and prosperous. 

In particular, U.S. military assistance in the Democratic Republic of the Congo should 
remain limited. It would take a great deal more U.S, military assistance to have a very 
significant impact — and an intrusive American presence on that level would create as 
many problems, if not more, than it might potentially solve. Rather, across the Middle 
East and North Africa U.S. military assets must remain focused on deterring large-scale 
conventional conflict and supporting efforts to counter an enduring global Islamist 
insurgency that includes a serious transnational terrorist threat. Indeed, in meeting these 
missions there is much more that should and must be done to make the U.S. military 
presence more effective. 

Further, as you know, the U.S. draws forces globally to respond to military needs 
wherever they are in the world. My assessment is that current and projected funding for 
defense will be inadequate to meet the armed forces’ global responsibilities. Readiness 
and capabilities will decline. This will exacerbate the challenges of the U.S, military 
remaining a constructive force in Africa — for two reasons. First, when budgets get tight 
the low-cost, high-impact military programs that can make a difference on the margin, 
particularly when they are well integrated into an effective package of assi.stance, are 
usually the first be cut. Second, the decline in U.S. military power will contribute to 
increasing instability in the Middle East and North Africa and the ripple of these troubles 
will carry them further south. 

In my testimony today, I would like to 1) review the current security situation in the 
region; 2) make the case that pouring more resources into the current strategy won’t 
work. The United States should reassess its support for the current United Nations 
peacekeeping mission, increase accountability for the inept government in Kinshasa in 
addition to Rwanda and Uganda, and emphasize the need for an African-led strategy; 3) 
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outline the appropriate direct role of U.S. military assistance; and 4) outline the 
challenges the U.S. military faces in meeting these responsibilities and suggest 
substantive refonns in addressing regional issues. 

What We Do 

My responsibilities at The Heritage Foundation comprise supervising all of the 
foundation’s research on public policy concerning foreign policy and national security. 
Over the past decade, we have assembled a robust, talented, and dedicated research team. 
1 have the honor and privilege of leading that team. Our research is non-partisan and it is 
all freely available on the Heritage Web site at heritage.org. 

In recent years, we have recognized that U.S. policy towards Africa — in particular 
advancing economic, political, and religious freedoms as well as improving public 
safety — has become particularly important. The Heritage Foundation was the first think 
tank to make a compelling case for establishing the U.S. Africa Command. We argued 
this should be done to “provide American political leaders with more thoughtful, 
informed military advice based on an in-depth knowledge of the region and continuous 
planning and intelligence assessments [so that] better situational awareness of military- 
political developments could preclude the need for intervention or limit the prospects for 
engaging in open-ended or unsound military operations.”' The right American military 
strategy is not more U.S. military in Africa, but making the U.S. military presence more 
eff’ective — in particular helping to set the environment for advancements in public safety, 
civil society, and economic freedom. 

Since then Heritage analysts have studied and written authoritatively on regional issues 
regarding security, economic freedom, counterterrorism, and peace and reconciliation. I 
am particularly proud of our Africa Working Group, chaired by Heritage Researcher 
Morgan Roach. This forum brings together a diverse assembly of policymakers and 
thought leaders to discuss the region’s most challenging issues in a non-attribution 
setting. The.se discussions have not only greatly benefited our research agenda, but they 
have been an important catalyst for fresh thinking on how to make the most of the U.S. 
presence in the region. 

In short, our research agenda on Africa reflects the foundation’s commitment to 
advancing public policies that enhance our security; encourage economic growth by 
promoting the legitimate exchange of goods, peoples, services, and ideas among free 
nations; and foster a free and open civil society — all at the same time. 

Where We Are 

The Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) has a long hi,story of instability, poor 
governance, and poverty. No one can credibly argue that things are getting better. A 


' .lames .lay Carafano and Nile Gardiner, “U.S. Military Assistance for Africa: A Better Solution,” Heritage 
Foundation Backgrounder No. 1697, October 15, 2003, 

http://www.heritage.org/research/reports/2003/10/us-mititary-assistance-for-africa-a-better-solution. 
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continuous U.N, peacekeeping presence for over a decade, biliions of dollars in economic 
and humanitarian assistance, and ongoing diplomatic efforts have not averted the current 
crisis. For example, the Congres National pour la Defense du Peuple (CNDP), one of the 
most prominent rebel groups in the country, officially disbanded in 2009 but re-hatted 
under the new designation “M23” in reference to the March 23, 2009, peace agreement. 

In November, during M23’s attack on Goma, numerous media accounts reported that 
U.N. peacekeepers from the United Nations Organization Stabilization Mission in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (MONUSCO) quickly retreated when the Congolese 
army, the Forces Armees de la Republique Democratique du Congo (FARDC), fled, 
abandoning civilians to the M23 rebels.^ This incident casts serious doubts on the 
competence of MONUSCO and efforts to improve the capacity of the Congolese 
military. 

Further, there is a lack of government structure upon which to build effective security 
capacity, let alone civil institutions and economic opportunity. The government has used 
violence, corruption, and cronyism to maintain power. The November 20! 1 election was 
ridden with in'egularities and targeted violence against the opposition. Government 
resources are awarded to bolster loyalty, not address needs or development. 

What We Can Do 

Building a better Band-Aid has to start by stopping policies that are not working.^ For 
starters, the U.S. should increase accountability for the inept government in Kinshasa. 

The federal government is an impediment to stability because President Joseph Kabila 
and his government cannot deliver on their commitments. Yet, there are no legitimate 
local representatives to fill the void. The U.S, should press President Kabila to 
decentralize authority and transfer power away from Kinshasa to the provincial and local 
governments. Provincial and local elections should be scheduled to replace officials that 
were undemocratically handpicked by Kabila. 

Next, press Uganda and Rwanda to be part of the solution. The US should implement 
sanctions on those shown to support activities that contribute to instability in the DRC. 
However, changing the role of Rwanda and Uganda requires more than the threat of 
sanctions. Rwanda and Uganda need to see that their concerns - economic and security - 
will be addressed through a regional strategy. 

For instance, many argue that Rwanda and Uganda’s contribution to instability in the 
DRC is directly linked to the DRC’s mineral wealth. Rwanda and Uganda have much to 


^ Jessica Hatcher and Alex Perry, “Defining Peacekeeping Downward: The U.N. Debacle in Eastern 
Congo,” Time, November 26, 20 1 2, hltp://world.tiiiie.com-'2012,:| I.Cb/defiiiiiig-peacekceDing-d ovvnward- 
tlie-u-n-debacle-in-eastern-congo/ (accessed December 13,2012) and Gaaki Kigambo, “MONUSCO in the 
Spotlight over ‘Failed Mandate,’” The East African December 1, 2012, 

http://wvvw.theeastafrican.co.ke/newC.Monusco-in-the-snotiiaht-over-fa iled-ma ndate.‘-/25.‘)8 /163 4400 /- 
/inkbso/-/index.htmi (accessed December 13, 2012). 

’ Portions of this section are adapted from Morgan Lorraine Roach and Brett D. Schaefer, “A Fundamental 
Rethink Is Needed on the Democratic Republic of the Congo,” Heritage Foundation Issue Brief, December 
18,2012. 
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gain from a stable eastern DRC, particularly one with greater autonomy, that would be 
open to trade and investment. Following the decentralization of governance, provincial 
leadership should be granted the authority to forge economic ties with neighbors. 

Finally, the country needs to transition towards a different security framework. It is time 
to take steps to sharply diminish the size of MONUSCO, circumscribe its mandate, and 
establish a framework for terminating the mission. Peace can best be built with 
pmticipation by regional stakeholder. The African Union Security Council has pledged 
its support towards the deployment of a Neutral International Force in Eastern Congo."* 
Such a peacekeeping mission should ideally be led by a contingent not directly related to 
the conflict, but should allow for Rwandan and Ugandan participation to enable those 
governments to directly observe the situation to alleviate their concerns. 

What the U.S. Military Can Do 

The most constructive rote for the U.S. military is through the security-capacity-building 
programs managed by U.S. Africa Command working through those countries and 
stakeholders willing to help bring peace and security to the people of the DRC. These 
should include the traditional tools employed by the command, including International 
Military Education and Training (IMET), Foreign Military Sales and Financing, 
multilateral exercises, and training engagements conducted by small teams led by our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine and Special Operations Components, which General 
Carter Ham described as being conducted “at a low cost and with a small footprint.”'’ 
Further, the command should continue to work to ensure that its efforts are synchronized 
with the rest of the government team, initiatives by independent agencies such as the 
United States Institute of Peace, and private sector and non-governmental organization 
initiatives. 

What this committee should be concerned about is the adequacy and sustainability of 
these programs. When General Ham testified before this committee in February, for 
example, he made only one brief reference in his prepared statement to the DRC and 
security challenges in the Great Lakes Region of Africa, principally referring to 
combating the remnants of the Lord’s Resistance Army, Further, in Secretary Panetta’s 
most recent Defense Strategic Guidance issued in January 2012, entitled “Sustaining U.S. 
Global Leadership: Priorities for 21st Century Defense,” the word “Africa” is only 
mentioned once in the whole 16-page document. That has to be a concern, coming from a 
document which purports to give the U.S. Armed Forces and the civilians supporting 
them the Defense Secretary’s broad vision and policy priorities.® 1 see neither document 
reflecting a recognition of the importance of appropriate military engagement activities. 


"'Frank Kanyesigye, “Congo-Kinshasa: AU Commends Regional Efforts on Congo,” The New Times, 
December 13, 2012, http:,7'allafi'ica.com-'storie s/201212130054.html?cid=nlc -dailvbrief-dailv iiews bri ef- 
Iinkl7-2()12I213 (accessed December 13, 2012). 

’ General Carter Ham statement before the House Armed Services Committee, February 29, 2012, p. 15, 
hl!D://'wv¥w.africom.mil/fetchBinarv-asp?pdt1D=20120301 102747 (accessed December 18, 2012). 
http:.7www.defen,se.eov /ncws''deren s e strategic guidance.pdf 
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but rather reflecting the resource squeeze that is increasingly not leaving the armed forces 
the capacity to cover all its responsibilities to protect U.S. interests. 

What Needs to Change 

Beyond the immediate tasks of assisting in addressing regional security issues, the 
committee must be concerned about the adequacy of U.S. forces to play a construct role 
in advancing peace and security throughout the region from the northernmost regions of 
the Near East through Central Africa. 

The administration’s Quadrennial Defense Review underestimated global force and 
modernization requirements and, in particular, the requirement.s for forces to promote 
stability in the region.^ The President’s 201 1 Strategic Guidance only exacerbated the 
mismatch between missions and capabilities. Put simply, Washington is taking a peace 
dividend on an account that is overdrawn. This has to stop. 

How U.S. forces are applied needs rethinking as well. The most urgent priority is U.S. 
counterterrorism strategy which is overly focused on targeting the leadership of 
transnational terrorist groups rather than being structured to engage with and defeat a 
global Islamist insurgency which sees its path to power through attacking the freedom, 
prosperity, and security of the U.S. and its friends and allies.* 

Next Steps 

The situation in the DRC and the capacity to influence it reflects the reality that America 
is at the tipping point in its capacity to defend our interests around the world. There are 
steps that the U.S. military should take, in concert with a more responsible and 
comprehensive regional strategy, but the confidence that that will happen in the long term 
is in grave doubt, because of the lack of overall military capacity. 

For starters, Congress should demand an independent review of the upcoming 
Quadrennial Defense Review. Further, Congress must have better assessments of 
readiness and capabilities to conduct assistance and engagement missions. The Congress 
needs a “canary in the mine shaff ’ so it know when the resources to undertake the urgent 
are crowding investments to undertake the important. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today on this important issue. I look forward to 
your questions. 


’ The Heritage Foundation, “A Strong National Defense: The Armed Forces America Needs and What 
They Will Cost,” Heritage Foundation Special Report No. 90, April 5, 201 1, 
littp:/ /vvvv vv.lieritage. org/ research/r epoits.'201 1.W/'a-strong-national-defen se-the-arnied-forces-america- 
needs-an d "Whai-thev-wiil-cosr 

* The Heritage Foundation Counterterrorism Task Force, “Counterterrorism Strategy for the Next Wave,” 
Heritage Foundation Special Report No. 98, August 24, 201 1, 

http;//www. heritage. org'research/reports/20 1 1/08/a-counterterrorism-strategy-for-the-next-wave 
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House Armed Services Committee 

Testimony by Ben Affleck, Founder of Eastern Congo Initiative 
Wednesday, December 19, 2012 

Chairman McKeon, Congressman Smith, Distinguished Members of the Armed Services 
Committee, on behalf of Eastern Congo Initiative, I want to first thank you for holding this 
hearing and devoting your time and attention to the on-going crisis in the Democratic Republic 
of Congo. My name is Ben Affleck, and I am the founder of Eastern Congo Initiative. We are 
the only U.S. based grant-making and advocacy organization entirely focused on working with 
and for the people of eastern Congo, a region that has the unwanted distinction of being one of 
the most volatile in the world and the site of the deadliest conflict since World War II. 

From the outset, let me say that I am not here to ask for precious American tax dollars, I am 
here today to respectfully request you use the most important power you have, your collective 
voice as representatives of the United States of America. 

From 1998 to 2003, eight African nations fought on Congolese soil, causing the death of 
millions, forcing tens of thousands of children to become child soldiers and, in some areas of 
Congo, subjecting as many as two of every three women to rape and other forms of sexual 
violence. The United Nations estimates that as many as 900,000 Congolese have been newly 
displaced in North Kivu province since fighting reignited early this year. As you know, just few 
weeks ago Goma, the economic center and capital of North Kivu province was temporarily 
controlled by the newly formed IVI23 militia injuring hundreds, displacing tens of thousands. 


M23 is just the latest in a long list of armed groups who have destabilized Congo since 1994. 
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With the latest violence, the world is reminded that the systemic sources of instability in this 
region have yet to be addressed. 

Still, in the face of this violence and suffering, the people of eastern Congo remain 
committed to helping their neighbors and rebuilding their communities. ECl's staff and our 
partners have continued to work throughout the crisis, not only providing humanitarian 
assistance but continuing important development activities focused on a brighter future. When 
heavy shelling began last month near our office in Goma, the surgeons, doctors and nurses of 
ECl's partner, HEAL Africa, rushed to the hospital anticipating increased numbers of wounded in 
what is an already overcrowded hospital. Many of these same caregivers were still at the 
hospital five days later, providing free treatment to numerous civilians wounded in the conflict. 
Another ECl partner, Mutaani FM, continued to broadcast news throughout the crisis. Mutaani, 
the only independent radio station in Goma, is located across the street from the Congolese 
Army's headquarters, which was seized and occupied by M23 during the height of the conflict, 
Despite the odds, these brave journalists, all young adults in their twenties, stayed on the 
airwaves either reporting from the front lines or locked safely inside the radio station -- 
reporting on the fighting as it spread across the region. 

Every day, I am inspired by the resilience and determination of the Congolese, who 
desperately want to live their lives in peace, earn a decent living, and raise their families just 
like the rest of us. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, they deserve better than the cycle of violence and 
upheaval that continues to undermine their daily work of rebuilding this war torn community. 

While the M23 has withdrawn from Goma, they have not disbanded. In fact, as of this 


morning, our team on the ground tells us they are just 4 miles away from the city center and 
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there are fears that they may attack Goma again. We have seen this cycle repeat itself too 
many times: violence flares up, and the international community turns its attention, for a 
moment, to this part of the world. Violence recedes, and the world turns away in relief, 
without addressing the systemic issues that must be dealt with in order for lasting peace to be 
established and maintained. 

Since my very first visit to Congo in 2006, it is clear to me that the pursuit of durable peace 
in Congo is not hopeless, quite the contrary in fact. The solutions are not new, or particularly 
complex. But without persistent, high-level leadership by the United States, the key players wil 
not come to the table and do their part. 

First, let's set aside the notion that the recent talks in Kampala will end this cycle of 
violence. Last week's negotiations were not even attended by the region's key players, it's for 
this reason that ECl has called on the UN Secretary General to appoint a Special Envoy, under 
the Joint auspices of the UN and the African Union, to bring all stakeholders together to craft 
real, implementable solutions. We are delighted that Assistant Secretary Johnnie Carson 
announced the State Department's support for this idea in his recent testimony. 

For 15 years, the United Nations has run a peacekeeping mission in Congo. The time has 
come to fundamentally reconsider the scope of its mandate. As IVI23 moved into Goma, the 
17,000 troops deployed across DRC that make up the United Nations Stabilization Mission - 
known as MONUSCO - did not protect the civilians in harm's way. This failure raises serious 
concerns. That said, the larger failure most certainly lies with DRC's own security forces' 
continued inability to protect their citizens. With focused U.S. leadership, the UN mandate 
should reflect the needs of the country and the DRC security sector must be reformed. 
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Last week, we were delighted that the UN Secretary General launched a review of 
MONUSCO's mission. We hope the United States will take the lead in the Security Council 
supporting significant changes to MONUSCO's mandate. At a minimum, the mandate must be 
strengthened to enable whatever force remains to actually keep the peace and protect the 
people. We also believe the UN's mandate in Congo should not be indefinite. An open-ended 
mandate undermines the urgency for the Congolese government to take responsibility for 
protecting their own citizens. 

Looking beyond the United Nations, donor countries have enormous leverage in the region, 
which they should exert to bring key regional players together for serious negotiations. 
International donors can play a more active role in preventing violence from returning. 

And of course, Congo's neighbors play a critical role in regional security - there will be no 
lasting stability without their leadership. The United Nations has been presented with evidence 
that M23 is sustained by significant outside support from Rwanda and Uganda. If the 
accusations are true, any support must end. Congo's neighbors have legitimate security 
concerns, and their national economies greatly benefit from DRC's natural resources. We hope 
the Presidents of Rwanda and Uganda will engage in serious discussion about the many issues 
that affect regional stability. The Obama administration can and should leverage its unique 
relationship with these leaders to insist they pursue resolutions directly with the government in 
Congo, rather than indirectly through the support of armed militias. 

It is not enough for M23 to withdraw from Goma. Until the militia is disbanded, the people 
of eastern Congo will live with the daily threat of violence. To be clear, eliminating M23 alone 
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will not restore peace. Just the last time i was in Congo, in February, there were at least 27 
armed groups operating in the eastern provinces. 

The regional aspects of this conflict include failures in Kinshasa. Since the last cease-fire in 
2006, too little has changed inside Congo. Kinshasa must take seriously its lack of legitimacy in 
many parts of Congo and act now to address the grievances of its people. When Goma fell to 
IVI23, there were spontaneous protests in Bukavu, Kisangani and Kinshasa, aimed not only at 
militia violence, but also at the failure of President Kabila's government to protect its citizens. 

To restore legitimacy, the Independent National Electoral Commission should immediately 
set a date for, and begin to organize the provincial elections that were supposed to take place 
in March of this year. The Electoral Commission itself has been seen by opposition parties and 
international election observers as an obstacle to political legitimacy - it should be reformed. 

President Kabila must also commit to the over-due reform of Congo's security sector. 
Without competent military and law-enforcement institutions, Congo's territory will continue 
to provide safe haven to armed groups who prey on civilians and disrupt economic 
development. In April of this year, ECl helped lead an effort, alongside nearly 300 Congolese 
civil society organizations, to publish a comprehensive report about the need for security sector 
reform (SSR) in Congo. This report, which I ask to be submitted for the record, calls for an end 
to the conflict through a comprehensive reform of security institutions, which include the 
military and law enforcement such as the police and the courts. President Kabila has expressed 
an interest in SSR, but it has not been a priority of his Administration. It must become a priority 


now, and the U.S. has an important role to play in ensuring this happens. 
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Mr. Chairman, I realize we are laying out a very broad agenda. But we know that none of 
this - not the revised MONUSCO mandate, the increased donor involvement, the responsible 
behavior of DRC's neighbors, or internal DRC reforms -will happen without direct, high-level, 
focused U.S. leadership. President Obama and many of you have unique leverage with key 
international and regional stakeholders, and the United States is held in very high regard by the 
Congolese people. Your leadership can make a difference if we act decisively, and do so today. 
This is why ECl has called on the President to appoint a temporary special envoy to signal clearly 
that finding a lasting solution to the crisis in Central Africa is a priority for his administration. 
Past models for this approach — sending Senator John Kerry to Sudan, the late veteran 
diplomat Richard Holbrooke to the Balkans, or General Colin Powell to Haiti — demonstrate 
that high-level diplomatic intervention at the right moment can cut through deadly impasse and 
open the path toward lasting stability. 

At the United Nations, the new presidential envoy should work with Secretary General Ban 
Ki Moon to establish a time table for regional negotiations, revise MONUSCO's mandate, and 
draw up a strategy for reinstating a cease-fire, in case violence flares up again. 

Internationally, the U.S. should encourage our NATO allies and other key partners to 
provide police. Judicial and military training so the Congolese government can increase its 
capacity to protect its own people as MONUSCO's mandate winds down. U.S. Africa 
Command's (AFRICOM) work with the Congolese Army has demonstrated that a little training 
can have a big impact. During the most recent crisis, Ed's staff in Goma got a car stuck in a 
ditch - it happens a lot, unfortunately. A truck full of Congolese soldiers pulled up and offered 
to help. To be honest, our staff wasn't sure what to expect: in the past, this kind of "help" 
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would most likely have been accompanied by a request for a bribe. In this case, the soldiers 
brought the car out of the ditch and waved good-bye. It turns out they were part of the unit 
that AFRICOM trained in 2010. 

The successful AFRICOM training mission is only the latest example in the 52 years since 
Congo's independence of the close U.S.-Congolese ties. As a major donor of humanitarian and 
other assistance our country has much more influence in Kinshasa than we have been willing to 
exert. The President's envoy should engage directly with President Kabila to accept assistance 
in developing a strategy for implementing comprehensive security sector reform. With an 
agreed-upon deadline in place for announcing the SSR strategy, the U.S. should step in to 
provide Congo with whatever technical support it needs - in partnership with the EU, NATO, 
and others - to complete planning. 

AFRICOM's plan to train a second unit of the FARDC should be put on hold until provincial 
elections are organized and President Kabila produces - and commits to - a workable plan for 
implementing comprehensive security sector reform. But once that commitment is clear, 

Congo will need - and deserves - international support to ensure reform takes hold. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that Congress - and the Armed Services Committee in particular - 
hears more urgent requests for U.S. leadership in the world than can be answered. Resolving 
the cycle of violence does not necessarily require a significant new financial investment by the 
United States, or U.S. boots on the ground. It does, however, require American political 
leadership - moral leadership even - to bring the parties together to address the larger sources 


of instability in the region. 
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I may be naive, but I believe that our actions in foreign policy represent our values as a 
country - they represent who we are as a people. Soon I will be making my tenth trip to Congo, 
and I know that, if your constituents were to go to Congo and see what is happening there, they 
would insist we do something about it. I founded ECl in part to serve as a megaphone to 
amplify the voices of the people of eastern Congo, and I thank you for the opportunity to do 
that today. Even in the face of violence and upheaval, the Congolese remain resilient and 
entirely determined to rebuild their country. The seventy million Congolese deserve a better 
tomorrow, and they haven't given up trying to build a peaceful future. With support from 
Congress, and leadership from the President, the United States can help them get there. We 
can help, and we should. 

Thank you very much. I look forward to your questions. 
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subgrant the money to ECI . NVF directly contracted with vendors (ECI prior to being incorporated as a 501 
c3 was a special project of NVF). NVF reimbursed out of pocket expenses to implement projects in Congo 
through ECI DRC. So technically, this money did not go through ECI-c3 and thus my understanding is that this 
would not typically need to be reported through this report. 

The Kivu-Coffee grant money will go through USAID to CRS to ECI-Goma - because Goma is a separate entity 
from ECI c3, this would also not typically be reported on for USG, since the US Government doesn't recognize 
them as an entity (they are international). That stated, we wanted you to be aware of funding that ECI DRC 
and ECI (special project of NVF) did receive to support implementation of USAID funding. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

1. The 2006 elections were a moment- of great hope for the DRC, as the country and its people 
moved out of the shadow of one of the most destructive conflicts the world has known. The 
international community has invested heavily in the years since. Official development assistance 
since the end of the post-war tonsition totals more than $14 billion'. External funding makes 
up nearly half of the DRC’s annual budget?. The UN peacekeeping mission, MONUSCO, costs 
more than Si billion a year^. The international financial institutions have buttressed the DRC's 
economy, most importantly through writing off ^Sl2.3 billion debt and granting access to IMF 
loans. Trade deals, notably the one struck with China^, push the aggregate figure up still further. 

2. Taking stock of progress as the DRC moves through its second post-war electoral cycle is 
sobering. Investment has not resulted in meaningful change in the lives of ordinary Congolese. 
The counti’y is now' in last place in the annual UNDP development rankings, 187th out of 187 
countries®. Despite slight impro^ments, life expectancy and child mortality are below average 
for the region. National income per capita is less than 50 cents a dayk The DRC will miss all of its 
Millennium Development Goals. 1,7 million Congolese are displaced", a further 500,000 refugees 
outside the country". There are worrying signs of renewed conflict in the East. The investment of 
billions of dollars has had little impact on the average Congolese citizen. 

3. The central cause of this suffering is continued ix^curity. The Congolese government’s inability 
to protect its people or control its territory undermines progress on everything else. An effective 
security sector - organized, resourced, trained and vetted - is essential to solving problems 
from displacement, recruitment of child soldiere and gender-based violence, to economic 
growth or the trade in conflict minerals. This is not a new finding. The imperative of developing 
effective military, police and judicial structures has been repeatedly emphasized. Yet, far from 
showing sustained improvement, Congolese security forces continue posing a considerable 
threat to the civilian population rather than protecting them'". The recent allegations of an 
army Colonel leading his troops to engage in widespread rape and looting of villages near Fizi 
in 2011 underscores the fact that failed military reform can lead to human rights violations". 

The military - the Forces Arroees de la Repubiique Dcmocratique du Congo (FARDC!!) - has 
been accused of widespread involvement in the most serious human rights violations. Police 
corruption is endemic, and almost any form of judicial protection out of reach for the vast 
majority^. 

4. The root of the failure to implement security sector reform (SSR) is a lack of political will at the 
highest levels of the Congolese Government. Rather than articulating a vision for Congolese 
security and marshaling assistance to achieve it, the Government has instead encouraged 
divisions among the international community and allowed corrupt networks within, the security 
services to flourish, stealing the resources intended to pay basic salaries or profiting from 
exploitation of natural resources. Unless this is changed, sustainable reform will be impossible. 
The investment made by Congo's partners could be wasted, and Congo’s people will continue to 
suffer. 

5. The international community also bears significant responsibility. The DRC’s international 
partners have been politically incoherent and poorly coordinated, l-ittle has been spent on 
security sector reforni, despite its paramount strategic importance - official development aid 
disbursed for conflict, peace and security totaled ju.st $530 million between 2006 and 2010, 
roughly 6% of total aid excluding debt relief. Spending directly on security system management 
and reform is even lower, S84.79 million over the same period, just over 1%'''. A lack of political 
cohesion after 2006 undermined effective joint pressure on the Congolese government''. Poor 
coordination resulted in piecemeal interventions driven by competing short-term imperatives. 
The resulting failures have led many to give up on systemic reform altogether. 
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6. This is unsusteinable and unacceptable. The DRC’s external partners, old and new, must take a 

stand on SSR. As the dust settles after 2011 prudential elections, many of the DRC s partners 

are reassessing their programs^'\ The international commimity must take this opportunity to be 
more forceful in pressing the DRC government to ei^age in reform. If international donors acted 
in concert, and effectively capitalized on their political and economic investment in the DRC, they 
could positively influence DRC government behavior. Tlieir fuO wei^t needs to be brought to bear. 

7. The international community therefore needs to create a new pact with the Congolese 
government, one that puts in place clear conditions and tendimarks for progress on achieving 
army reform and minimizing harm to the population in return for continued assistance and 
recognition. These benchmarks must be based on positive efforts to achieve change. A strategic 
plan for military reform must be implemented, and a high-level body to coordinate on-going 
programs set up. And steps must be taken to improve the protection of Congolese civilians, 
through minimizing human riglits abuses carried out by the security forces, and prosecuting 
the worst offenders. 

8. This new pact must transcend traditional donors, China will need peace in the DRC for 
future generations to reap the rewards from ite investment. South Africa also has huge and 
growing economic interests in the DRC. Angola has pressing issues of national security at 
stake. All need the stability that can only come from dfective SSR. The international financial 
institutions (IFI) have rewarded the stabilization of Congo’s macro-economic situation with 
significant support'*^. They must recognize that continued growth will be dependent on new 
investment, which in turn demands security. Regional organizations, most importantly the 
African Union (AU) and Southern Afrii^an Development Community (SADC), need to play 

an active role in marshaling effective pressure, and providing a framework for discussion. 
Critically, this pact must also include the Congolese population. Congolese civil society must 
have a key voice in defining a global vision for Cone’s security, and connecting high-level 
reform processes with those that matter most, Congo's people. 

9. And the new pact must happen now. Flawed presidential elections have been completed. The 
DRC’s relations with its neighbors have improved significantly in recent years. Tliough security 
in the DRC is precarious, and there are worrying signs of a resurgence of violence in the East, 
challenges to the C'ongolese government from non-state armed actors have receded. In fact, the 
biggest threats perhaps now come from within the army itself. The government needs effective 
SSR, particularly of the military, to rebuild ite reputation at home and abroad, an imperative 
reflected by President Kabila in his speech to the UN General Assembly in November 2011'^. 
Since the elections there have b(!en some promising signs of greater receptivity on the part 

of the Congolese government**. The opportunity to engage in an honest dialogue with the 
Government must not be missed. 

10. Though the picture painted above is bleak, it is leavened with hope. There are signs that, with 
the right will and appropriate support, change is possible. Increased numbers of prosecutions 
for sexual violence (including of a senior officer*'-’) and the reintegration of child soklier.s show 
that justice can be done. FARDC formations trained by the US. South Africa and Belgium 
have performed well in intervening in delicate domestic environments. A census of military 
personnel is nearly complete. If these glimmers of hope are to be sustained and magnified, 
robu-st action is necessary. With the right political will in Kinshasa, endemic corruption can be 
tackled, salaries paid, and the worst abusers removed. Once the right conditions are in place, 
the long term and large scale work so clearly necessary - reducing the size of both police and 
military through retirement or new demobilization programs, vetting, reinforcing capacity and 
increasing the combat effectiveness of troops - can begin in earnest. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
To the Congolese Government 

Recognize the urgent need for serious reform to create an effective, professional security 
sector, especially the military. Overcome previous suspicions and engage positively with the 
international community in building a new coalition to assist with SSR efforts. Ensure that the 
voices of the Congolese people are heard in elaborating a new vision for security in the DRC. 

1. Renew political commitment to security sector reform at the highest levels. Make military 
reform a top political priority of the new government. Remove from office those individuals 
that are obstructing SSR and take ail necessary steps to achieve effective reform. 

2. Urgently develop and implement a global vision for security and defense in the DRC in 

collaboration with Parliament and Congolese civil society, and implement a strategic action 
plan for achieving the vision of the FARDC set out in legislation. Request international 
expertise or assistance as appropriate. 

3. Positively engage with international partners, notably in a high-level international forum 

on security sector reforni, including though allocating a senior co-Chair, and agree on 
transparent, measurable benchmarks for prepress. 

4. Collaborate with international partners in re-launching a working-level cooperation body for 
military reform, based in Kinshasa, including through nominating a high-level co-Chair. 
Agree on an international partner to provide appropriate technical and administrative 
support. 

5. Take urgent action to address the most pressing short-term requirements for ameliorating 
tlie performance of the security sector, notably the progressive demilitarization of the East, 
effective action to end corruption in the security services, and bringing the worst milititry 
human rights abu.sers to justice, including through requesting appropriate international 
support to meet .short-term resource gaps. 


To all DRC’s interna.tional partners'® 

Overcome the legacy of frustration and failure built up since 2006, and use political space 
opening up in Kinshasa and the new government s need for support to generate new political 
will on security sector reform. Provide high-level political commitment and coordination, 
including the appointment of sufficiently senior officials to provide momentum and leadership. 
Robust benchmarks and nuanced conditionality will be essential. Assistance must be sustained 
for the long term, and founded on a realistic understanding of what is possible. 

6. Re-energize efforts and cooperation on security sector reform in the DRC through concerted 
pressure at the highest level for Congolese Government commitment to effective secu rity 
sector reform. 

7. Collaborate in a broad-based coalition of international and regional actors engaged in the 
DRC, notably through the launch of a high-lev^el forum on security sector reform in the DRC. 

8. Agree benchmarks for progress with the Congolese government, to include; progress on the 

human rights record of the security services, development of a global vision for security and 
a strategic reform plan for the military; and the establishment of an eflective coordination 
body on military reform. Put in place a binding series of conditions for on-going political and 
programmatic support. 

9. Ensure that the imperative of effective SSR, and the benchmarks and con<litions agreed at the 
high-level forum, are reflected in any new programming decisions or bilateral agreements. 

10. Assist with sliort-term quick-win projects to raise confidence and open space for broader 

reform, notably progressive demilitarization of conflict-affected areas, anti-corruption 
activities and effective judicial acti<Hi against human rights abuses committed by the 
security forces, as requested by the Congolese Government, and urge for long-term, 
sustained reform efforts. 
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To the Great Lakes Contact Group (US, UK, EU, UN, 

France, Belgium and the Netherlands) 

11. Catalyze diplomatic efforts to build a new coaKtion cm SSR, though pro-active high level 
diplomatic contacts with key partners, notably Angola, South Africa, China, the AU and 
SADC, and their inclusion in an expanded Great Lakes Contact Group. 


To the UN Security Council and MONUSCO 

12. Generate renewed engagement on security sector reform through an urgent debate on tlie 
issue. Encourage, in parallel with the AU, the organization of a high-level forum on security 
sector reform in the DEC. 

13. Amend the mandate of MONUSCO to include assisting the DRC government on all aspects of 
SSR, including military reform. 

14. Increase the resources allocated to the MONUSCO SSR unit, notably in fulfilling its 
mandated task of collating information on existing and planned SSR programs. Remind all 
member states of their responsibility to share information. 

15. Extend the UN sanctions regime to include political and military leaders impeding effective 
SSR and direct the greup of experts to provide information about the identity of tliese 
individuals. 

1.6. Ensure that the UN system has sufficient in-country resources to make a comprehensive 
assessment of the human rights performance of tire Congolese security services. 


To the EU 

17. Renew the mandates of EUSEC and EUPOL, and reflect the imperative for progress on SSR 
in the planned 2012 pi-ogram review. Stand ready to offer technical assistance to the DRC in 
elaborating a strategic reform plan for the army. 

18. Extend targeted sanctions to individuals hindering effective SSR. 


To the AU 

19. Encourage, in parallel with the UN, the organization ofa high-level forum on security sector 
reform in the DRC 

20. Participate actively in the high-level forum and technical cooperation mechanism, including 
through agreement of benchmarks and conditions. 


To the World Bank and IMF 

21, Expand the assessment criteria for on-going support to dre DRC, notably access to the IMF 
loans, to include progress on security sector reform and budget allocations to key pi'iority 
areas, estpecially justice. 
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Insecurity: Congo’s Achilles Heel 

1. Taking stock of progress in the DRC since 2006 is sobering. 
The war has been over for a decade. An elected government has 
served a full term. Between 2006 and 2010, the DRC received 
considerable external assistance, including more than $14 
billion in official development aid and a UN mission costing 
more than $1 billion a year. Yet this investment has yielded 
little result. Life expectancy and child mortality remain far 
below the Central Africa average. National income per capita 

is less than 50 cents a day^'. In fact, the DRC has slipped to last 
place in UN development rankings. 187'h out of 187 countries^. 
Public discontentment is rife, and there are concerning signs 
of renewed violence in the East. A decade on from the end of a 
devastating war, and all that has been invested in the DRC risks 
going to wa.ste. The Congolese people deserve better. 

2. The proximate cause of this failure is simple. Congo’s 
population continues to suffer, directly and indirectly, at the 
hands of men with guns. There are an estimated 1.7 million^® 
internally displaced people in the DRC, most in the conflict- 
affected Eastern provinces, driven from their homes fear of 
a variety of armed groups - from the Lord’s Resistance Army 
(LRA) in the North East, to Mai Mai groups, bandits and Front 
Democratique pour la liberation de Rwanda (FDLR) rebels 
further South - and at the mercy of malnutrition, ill-health and 
pervasive fear. 


Nearly half a million a re refugees outside the coimtry'^^ 

UNICEF estimates that thousands of children are still being 
used in various capacities by armed groups in DRC, including by 
the Congolese Army'*'^. 

3- This failure is not just indicative of the inability of the 
Congolese security apparatus to defeat these groups. It is 
also the result of abuses at the hands of the security services 
themselves. A survey of more than 10,000 households in North 
and South Kivu cited the FARDC as the second most common 
source of insecurity, after banditry-'f In June and tiuly 2011, 

UN human rights monitors recorded more abuses at the hands 
of the FARDC than armed group.s-\ Congolese soldiers are 
responsible for some of the rapes reported across Eastern 
DRC?''. Mombei*s of the security services are also responsible 
for pervasive low-leve! predation, including involvement in 
ille^ resource exploitation and theft'^''. Many abuses have been 
perpetrated by deserters i’rom the military, or by those reacting 
to abuses at the ha nds of the army. 

4. Abuse by Congolese security forces extends beyond 
immediately conflict-affected zones, ’['he abuse has been most 
visMe in the brutal suppres.sion of political protest or internal 
unrest, notably in the suppression of the Bunclu dia Kongo 
group, toe crushing of MLC forces loyal to Jean-Pierre Bemba 
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in Kinshasa, and heavy-handed responses to political protests 
around the 2011 elections. It has also been felt in the aihitrary 
arrest or killing of regime opponents, human rights activists 
and journalists, as well as day-to-day predation and lack of 
access to even-handed justice. 

5. This is not a new insight The establishment of an effective 
security sector is the fundamental step to meeting all other 
objectives, from ending the humanitarian crisis, preventing 
human rights abuses, encouraging investment and growth, 
stopping the trade in conflict minerals and preventing 
regional tensions from escalating. Adequate security is widefy 
acknowledged to be a development, economic and geostrategic 
imperative. The Congolese Government recognized its 
pivotal importance in the ‘Governance Compact' it produced 
immediately after the 2006 elections^', repeated again % 



Oflict.irs' O'liirtu)-* iiH C;>r)|) KutiiMiti No-tS 

Kivu uiti'ntivsl tR h1.'u»v■^i^0 


President Kabila in his address to the UN in November 201TI 
All major bilateral and multiiateral actor.? have engaged in a 
■wide -variety of security sector reform programs, from capacity 
budding in the justice system, to rebuilding key infrastructure, 
or training military and police. The UN considers SSR to be 
the process of enhancing effective and accountable security in 
a country and the transformation of "security institutions to 
make them more professional and more accountable”"-. Security 
institutions can include the armed forces, police, judiciary and 
others'’’^. 

6. Yet(tespite this consensus, military reform efforts have failed, 
both during the transition and afterwards. They have failed for 
tw'o primary reasons. The first is the lack of political will on the 
part of the Congolese government; the second inadequate and 
poorly coordinated assistance from the donor community. 


Congolese Government: 

Insuflicient Political Will 

7. 'fhe Congolese Government has lacked the will to follow 
through with reforms of the security sector, notably 

the military. A brief look at the record of reform failure 
demonstrates the government has not wanted a professional 
and effective military, as it would constitute a threat to the 
entrenched political and financial interes ts of the Congolese 
elite, especially those around the Congolese President. The 
Congole,se government stalled on senior appointments to key 
bodies, failed to agree a workable strategic blue-print for reform 
or effectively follow up plans that were agreed'’"', enabled or 
turned a blind eye to corruption, delayed the passing of essential 
legislation, and consistently undermined donor coordination. 

8. This was in part due to a lack of capacity and a very low 
baseline for reform. The in tegration of former belligerents 
into unified military and police structures during the 
transition, a process known as ‘brtissaage’, was partial and 
ineffective". Parallel chains of command survived within the 
army and other security structures, and tens of thousands of 
combatants remained in non-state armed groups. Government 
administrative control was weak, notably in the East. The 
post-2006 administration immediately faced a variety of 
armed opponents*". Additionally', sensitivity to international 
interference on security issues was acute - the close supervision 
that the international community had exercised during the 
transition, embodied in CIAT*' and MONUC, had been a source 
of considerable frustration, even humiliation. Memories of 
wartime occupation were vivid, by pow'ers w'idely perceived 

- rightly or wrongly - to be acting on behalf of elements of 
the international community’". The government is defensive 
of its autonomy, and wary of dealing collectively with the 
international community. 
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itbou to thit i'fuui.ly ill' 


9, But these issues are as much a result of oonUnued failures of 
SSR as they are the cause - and they do not present a compelling 
reason to ignore the need for SSR. The fact remains that the 
Congolese government consistently failed to give sufficient 
political backing for serious change, Most importantly, it did not 
take steps to end corruption, ill-discipline and weak command 
structures undermining reform efforts in the security sector. 
Despite President Kabila’s high-profile declaration of ‘zero 
tolerance’ for sexual violence and corruption in July 2009, 

not enough has changed on the ground. Support to justice, 
investigation and anti-corruption efforts are minimal and 
inadequate - the Justice Ministry was allocated ju-st 0.1% of 
government spending in 2011'''', and its budget reportedly fell by 
47% between 2007 and 2009^". Many in senior positions in the 
government and military continue to profit from corruption, 
either in raking off salaries, taking kickbacks, or involvement in 
illegal mining, trade or protection rackets. 

10. No comprehensive national vision exists for defense and 
security policies, despite UN Security Council insistence and the 
emphasis placed on SSR in the government itself. A blueprint 
for the Congolese military has been developed, after many false 
starts'", and has finally been given legal foundation with the 
promulgation, in 2011, of much delayed legislation^". 


A joint committee on justice reform was formed in 2005, the 
‘Comite Mixte de Injustice’, co-chaired by the Minister of 
Justice and a senior diplomat, and a three year ‘priority action 
plan’ for the justice sector was launched in 2007. A coordination 
body for police reform, the ‘Comite de Suivi de la Refornie de la 
Police’ was launched by tlie Ministry of Interior in 2008'**'. 

11. Though they represent positive steps forward, tliese bodies 
are reportedly of mixed effectiveness'''', suffer from poorly- 
defined roles and tensions between stakeholders, and are not 
part of a comprehensive strategy for security. The army reform 
plan has not been followed up with practical planning for 
implementation"', remains theoretical and is routinely bypassed 
or undermined in day-to-day decision-making. Changes to 
military structures such as the ‘regimentation’ process of 2011'*', 
for instance, bear no relation to the vision enshrined in official 
miiitai'y planning. The Presidential Guard and intelligence 
services have been systematically excluded from reform, and 
remain completely unaccountable. Salaries for police and 
soldiers, despite some limited increases, remain inadequate and 
frequently unpaid*'. An ICC indictee, Bosco Ntaganda, holds 
high rank in the military*''. Senior positions remain unfilled, 
and formal command structures are routinely bypassed. 
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internationai Community: 

Inadequate and Incoherent 

12 . The second aspect key to understanding SSR efforts since 
2006 is the attitudes and actions of the international community. 
The international community has been frequently criticized for 
political incoherence, leading to inadequate, incompatfole and 
ineffective !ntervention.s, based on short-term national priorities 
and imperatives rather than achieving meaningful, sustainable 
reform '’'. There is a long list of donors and agencies that have 
engaged in reform or training of elements of the security 
services’'”. These efforts have not resulted in meaningful, 
sustained improvements, let alone the transformation in 
attitudes and effectiveness required. 

13. The international community had been remarkably uniOed 
up to 2006. Under the leadership of an activist UN mission and 
heavy-hitting SRSG, and coordinated through a body, ClAT, 
with legal standing under the transitional arrangements, 

the widely agreed goal of elections drove policy. But once the 
transition was completed, divisions began to appear. Some of 
the signatories to this I'eport urged the creation of a successor 
organization to Cl AT, but the Congolese government rejected 
it as unacceptable. In the ab.sence of a 'lead nation’®', and with 
the UN looking towards managing its departure, there was 
no overarching authority to harmonize police and, following 
elections, no single goal to work towards. International forums, 
notably the Great Lakes (fontact Group, which had a broad 
membership®^ during the transition, swiftly devolved to include 
only traditional donors, and policy coherence even within 
multilateral organizations .such as the EU fractured®'*. Pressure 
on the Congolese Government to sustain reform faltered. 

14. The success of the 2006 electioiis resulted in attention 
across much of the inter national community turmng away 
from the DEC. Witli the DEC redefined in many capitals as a 
‘post-conflict’ state, resources were reallocated to concentrate 
on other issues of immediate concern across Africa. Policy was 
recalibrated to reflect this new reality. Many donors looked 

to long-term development. Despite mani fest needs, official 
development spending on security-related programs between 
2006 and 20,10 was just $530 million, roughly 6% of the total®* 

- tliis drops to just 1% for projects woiking on security system 
management and reform. This figure is alarmingly low given 
the fundamental importance of an effective security sector in 
protecting civilians, and in achieving all other development 
objectives. 

1.5. And, far from being ‘post-conflict’, the DEC continued to 
suffer from extremely serious bouts of violence. Through the 
post-2006 period, successive spikes of conflict or regional tension 
left the international community scrambling to address acute 
short-term political cri.ses or humanitarian emergencies. There 
were demands for immediate action against armed groups such 
as the CNDP, FDLR or LRA - necessitating the mass deployment 
of ineffective and poorly trained FARDC imits®^. 


Hlrariures in «l>n F.iHiX: arc- rnutinniy 

Political settlements with Gongolese armed groups, notably the 
CNDP, resulted in the unplanned, ad hoc integration of tens of 
thousands of former rebels and indicted war criminals into the ranks 
of the Congolese army®®. Demobilization programs have unwittingly 
encouraged a churn of individuals from disar mament to recruitment, 
All of these factors are incompatible with strategic reform. 

16. International incoherence has perhaps been most acutely felt in 
relation to SSR, particularly military reform, despite consistent calls 
for harmonization®’. Technical coordination on the ground has been 
mixed. As seen above, committees bringing tc^ether donors, agencies 
and the Congolese government have been established on police and 
justice. They are functional, albeit with uncertain effectiveness. But 
no coordination body exists between the Congolese government 

and donors in rektion to the military, worsened by the Congolese 
Government’s infamous refusal to coordinate SSR attempts with its 
different partners. 

17. This is reflected by a failure of coordination between members of 
the international community themselves. There have been attempts 
atharmonization, including informal consultations between 
Defen.se Attaches in Kinshasa agreeing a local division of labor, 

an Ambassadora Forum on SSR cliaired by the UN, and regular 
diplomatic frameworks such as regular meetings of EU Heads of 
Mission. But while ad hoc communication may have avoided the most 
egregious duplication of effort, it was insufficient to generate real 
crdierence, or political momentum for reform. Many resist sharing the 
detail, or even the fact, of their program.s. There is no consolidated list 
of SSR-related interventions'"''’, or a ciomprehensi-ve record of bilateral 
military programs and financing. Given the weakness of Congolese 
administrative capacity, it is likely that not even the Congolese 
government had a coherent picture of SSR activities at any one time. 
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The Shared Imperative of SSR 


18. The result has been a range of disconnected bilateral 
initiatives on training, sensitization, infrastructure 
rehabilitation or capacity building. There have been some 
successes, notably in relation to justice and police'^", and in the 
performance of some military units, though many were short- 
lived, due to a subsequent lack of support - accommodation, 
equipment and salaries - or the break-up of units. Some offers 
of training have not been taken up, with centers and instructors 
standing Idle. There have been attempts to enga^ with 
structural issues within the FARDC undertaken l?y MONUSCO'^'’ 
and EUSEC, a mission of the European Union launched in 
2005. Involving small numbers of embedded European officers, 
EUSEC has had some success in relation to the ‘chain of 
payments' - ensuring salaries reach individual soldiers - and 

in conducting a cenau.s of FARDC personnel, as well as in 
administrative reform'**. But while these initiatives have been 
valuable, they are not sufficient to bring about systemic change. 

19. This is by no means the exclusive responsibility of donors. 

As argued above, all coordination attempts suffered from 
patchy or inadequate engagement and political obstruction by 
the Congolese authorities. This has been most acutely felt by 
the UN. The most obvious candidate to carry out the role of 
in-country coordination is MONUSCO. But while it has a unit 
devoted to SSR, and has been mandated by the Security Council 
to act as coordinator and information hub since 2008, it has 
not been .sufficiently well resourced, and was systematically 
undermined by a Congolese government reluctant for the UN 

to play such a prominent role. MONUSCO essentially stopped 
facilitating collective discussion on SSR following the demise of 
the Ambassadors Forum, which has been moribund since 2010. It 
currentiy has no mandate to engage in military reform. 


20. In combination, these factors have resu lted in the view that 
the Congolese security sector, and particularly its military, are 
simply too dysfunctional for reform to be achieved. The result 
has been an increasing detachment on SSR. Support for military 
reform is now frequently subsumed under wider stabilization 
efforts'***, or framed as a response to a specific threat, such as the 
US project to train units to tackle the LRA**'*. Though numerous 
projects arc on-going to improve the justice system and build 
police capacity®^, and some progres.? has been made, the most 
important challenge facing tlie country, namely systemic 
transformation of the military, has largely been abandoned. 
Initiatives on large-scale FARDC training reduced to the point 
that only two bilateral programs were reported to be operational 
in January 2011®'’'. 

21. This is compounded by the view that pushing the DEC 
government to take serious action is too dangerous to attempt - 
that effective sanctions would generate a political backlash, disrupt 
bilateral relationships, and risk defections, mutiny or insurrection. 
This is certainly the case in relation to entrenched corrupt 
netw'orks and the impunity of the most infamous war criminals. 

22. But this view must no longer bo allowed to dominate. The 
status quo, of failed reform and popular discontent, presents 
far greater dan^rs. The roost significant risk of renewed 
conflict comes from within the Congolese security services itself, 
particularly the FARDC*®, and from the inability of the Congolese 
government to control its territory or protect its people**’*. Reform 
of the security sector would no doubt bring short-term pain, but 
the long-term risk of inaction is far greater. The human, political 
and financial cost of the DRC again collapsing back into war is 
difficult to fathom. 
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23. Yet these costs would be felt by a!! of the DRC’s external 
partners. China struck a landmark deal witi the DRC 
government in 2007, exchanging a S6 billion uivestmentin 
infrastructure - building roads, hospitiils and univ^r^es 
- in return for long-term access to Congolese mineral 
resources, extending decades*^. Internal and regional 
stability will be vital for this deal to come to fruition, 
demanding an effective security sector. South African 
companies have invested heavily in the DRC, and peace in the 
DRC and across Central Africa will be vital for its long terra 
prosperity'"’®. And Angola, the DRC’s key r’egional security 
partner, considers chaos acros.s the border to be a core threat 
to its national security™. It too needs an effective Cong<^ese 
state. All three states have already engsiged in bilateral 
reform and retraining. 

24. Regional organizations, most importantly the African 
Union (AU) and tlie Southern Africa Development Committee 
(SADC) have a pressing and legitimate interest in regional 
prosperity and stability. And the international financial 
institutions - frequently cited as the actors with the most 
significant leverage and access in Kinshasa^’-are committed 
to helping the DRC achieve sustained economic growth. 

The IMF is the only actor currently providing direct budget 
support to the DRC government'®. 



25. Reform is not only vitally necessary, it is possible. 

Compared to 2003 or 2006, political and military conditions in 
the DRC are now su(h that renewed, joint efforts on SSR could 
yield real and lasting results. The transition was characterized 
by acute political competition between wartime enemies, 
enmeshed in an unwieldy political structure. The years 
immediately after saw a fragile new government challenges 

by sustained and serious violence. Both acted as severe 
constraints on the possibilities for reform'®. 

26. These constraints are now less acute. Congolese non- 
state armed groups may be reduced in number and scope"''. 
Foreign armed groups are significantly less powerful than 
in the past™'. Though both remain a considerable threat to 
civilians, neither presents the same challenge they once did to 
regional peace and security, or to the Kinshasa government. 
The political context has also changed. President Kabila and 
his government are facing a crisis of legitimacy. The 2011 
elections were roundly criticized by international and Congolese 
election monitors, and have little popular credibility. The single 
most telling step that the government could take to rebuild its 
reputation at home and abroad, and to improve the lot of the 
population, would be to undertake meaningful reform of the 
security apparatus. There have been some promising signs 
recently. For example, the Commissioner General of the National 
Police in March 2012 publicly asked the international community 
for assi.stancc in completing the police reform process’”'. 

27. The overriding need for meaningful SSR cannot be 
questioned. There is a broad synergy of interests across the 
international community and the DRC’s neighbors, economic 
partners and population. The timing is right. It will be along 
and difficult road, but the first step to unlocking a more hopeful 
future for the population is .simple. I'he Congolese government 
must take responsibility for serioiKS, sustained and strategic 
reform, particularly of the military, backed by political 
commitment at the very highest levels. 

28. The international community must recognize this 
imperative. It must act on it. All other objectives - 
humanitarian, developmental, economic or security-related 
- will be difficult or impossible to achieve without concerted 
SSR. The DRC's external partners must make a collective 
stand on serious security sector reform, both to engender 
political will and to sxipport resulting Congolese reform 
processes. The Congolese government lias received significant 
financial and diplomatic support since the end of the war. The 
weight of these commitments must be brought to bear. 
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A New Deal on SSR 

29, It IB a new political commitment that is urgently needed 
above all, on both sides. The international community 
should seek to strike a new collective pact with the Congolese 
Government on SSR. This need not involve the immediate 
allocation of significant new resources. In the absence of political 
will and the establishment of oversight structiu^s, significant new 
programs could be counter-productive, replacing functions that 
need to be carried out by government 'fhough investment will 
certainly be necessary, a new push on SSR need not be expensive 
in the short-term. 

flO. Such a pact would see political backing and coordinated, 
targeted programmatic support exchanged for Congolese 
leadership and robust benchmarks on progress towards 
mutually agreed goals. It would need to involve all international 
actors engaged in the DRC, including the traditional donor 
community, newer international actors including China and 
South Africa, the DRC’s neighbors either bilaterally or through 
regional organizations (AU and SADC), and the international 
financial institutions, It would demand renewed commitment, 
coordination and communication, robust benchmarks, and 
quick-win confidence raising projects. 

31. It should be launched in a spirit of transparency and 
collaboration, recognizing that a new effort on SSR is a need 
shared by the Congolese government, its people, and all of its 
economic, diplomatic and developmejit partners. An ov’erJy 


confrontatioml attitude on the part of the international 
community could cause an unhelpful political backlash 
- managing tensions will require astute and fleet-footed 
diplomacy, and a leading role to be played by African actore. But 
equally, no one should be under any illusion as to difficulties that 
wUl need to be faced - there is no magic bullet to security sector 
reform in the DRC. It needs sustained political commitment 
abov^ ail. There wEl be disagreements, with ([Congolese 
Government, and between elements of the international 
c ranmunit y. Such a push will need sustained, high-level political 
commitment, and must be backed by real conditions. 


Coordinate and Communicate 

32. Renewed coordination among all partners at both political 
and technical levels is an essential pre-requisite. A broad-based 
coalition of international partners will be vitiil, including 
African bilateral actors. !'egional organizations - notably SADC 
and the African Union - the DRC's key economic partners, and 
traditional donors. This would enable on-going information 
sharing and ensure complementarity of support, as well as 
ensuring coherent and concerted messaging. This could 
initially be generated by an expanded Great Lakes ‘Contact 
Group', bringing together all players to agree to parameters of 
benchmarks and follow-up. This would need to be backed with 
active diplomacy by key donors - the US, EU, UK. France and 
Belgium - to bring in the most important African bilateral 
actors, China and multilateral organizations essential to 
man^ng political fall-out in Kinshasa. 

33. Such a forum should launch a high-level political follow-up 
mechanism on SSR in the DRC, under the auspices of the AU 
and UN. and the joint leadership of the Congolese Government, 
that would bring together all parties, including donors and 
multilateral actors. It is also vital that it include representatives 
of Congolese civil society. Successful reform will depend on the 
input of the Congolese population, at all levels, and their views 
mu.st be heard. The forum should meet quarterly, and provide 
for on-going overs^ht and a mechanism for the resolution 

of disputes or disagreement. It should also seek to address 
pi-obiems of policy incoherence, linking an on-going assessment 
of political conditions to decision making in multilateral bodies 
such a.s tlie IMF and World Bank. 

34. Finally, a new working level cooperation mechanism 
on military reform should be launched in Kinshasa, again 
co-chaired by the Congolese government, with support or a 
permanent secretariat provided by MONUSCO, EUSEC or a 
mutually acceptable alternative. It would ensure harmonization, 
communication and effective burden-sharing, It would also map 
on-going and planned programs and int.erventions, maintain 
comprehen.sive project database, and act a.s a communication 
hub between donons, government and civil society. 
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Benchmarking 

35. Though a new partnership should be launched in a spirit 
of positive collaboration, it should also be backed by robust, 
binding benchmarks. These would need to be discussed and 
calibrated against a realistic assessment of what is achievable. 
They should center on two key areas. The first key benchmark 
should be rooted in the human rights performance of the 
Congolese security services. This is a metric that would reflect 
whether soldiers or police are violating human rights, whether 
war criminals in the military have been arrested or removed 
(through vetting and efftsctive military justice), and would art 
as a proxy for improved internal discipline and the coherence of 
formal command structures. Information is already collated by 
tlie UN Joint Human Rights Office, and could be complimented 
by Congolese human rights organizations, international NGOs 
or ad hoc bodies such as those authorized by UN sanctions 
bodies. Progress should be reported on a quarterfy basis to the 
political follow-up mechanism. The MONUSCO mandate should 
provide for increased resources to monitor prepress on SSR. 

36. The second shovild be the development and implementation 
of a practical path for FARDC reform. Legislation passed in 
201.0 and promulgated by the Congolese I’resident in 2011 
provides a framework, enshrining in law a long term vision 
for the security sector. A practical plan for its achievement is 
urgently necessary. Appropriate technical support should be 
made available via MONUSCO, EUSEC or an alternative. 


Consequences 

37. These conditions must be backed by real consequences in 
the event of continued failure or obstruction. This would not 
necessarily need to include hard conditionality on development 
spendingorhumanitarian aid, which would endanger the 
poorest and most vulnerable, and would risk a political backlash 
from Congolese actors tlvat reduced rather than expanded the 
space available for reform. But there are many other avenues 
for international leverage, sta.rting with sustained political and 
diplomatic pressure at the highest levels. ITiese could include; 

• A publicly available quarterly progress report discussed at each 
meeting of the high-level political follow-up mechanism; 

• Explicit linkage of progressive MONUSCO draw-down with 
successful SSR, as measured by agreed criteria; 

• A aliding-scale of suspension of financing, projects, grants 
and aid disbursements, with excess funding transferred to 
supporting civil society, Pariiamentciry oversight, humanitarian 
needs or governance mechanisms; 

• A moratorium on non-essential inward and outward rtsils by 
senior officials and ministers, and the hosting of large-scale 
conferences and events in the DRC and 

• Extension of UN and EU targeted sanctions to railitai'y and 
political figures blocking security sector reform. 
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38. Rather than looking immediately to long-term objecth’es, the 
high-level forum should, in the first instance, seek to elaborate 
achievable, realistic and high-impact short-term projects, to 
raise confidence and open space for reform. The first steps would 
need to be focused on minimizing the harm done by elements of 
the Congolese security appai'atus to the civilians in their areas 
of deployment, and beginning to tackle the corruption and in- 
discipline that undermine all other efforts. These would again 
need to be discussed and agreed, but could take three initial 
forms - the progressive demilitarization of the East, action on 
corruption, and prosecution of tho.se guilty of the most serious 
human rights abuses. 

39. Demilitarization would bring multiple benefits. The East of the 
DEC, particularly the Kivus, has .seen large-scale deployments of 
Coiigolese military’''’. By moving troops to barracks, away from 
contact with civilians, it would remove one of the key sources 

of insecurity for the population. Having the majority of troops 
in barracks would allow salaries and support to be monitored, 
removing tlie need for income from illegal trade, predation or 
corruption. And it would allow structures to be mapped, training 
needs to be assessed, and discipline rebuilt. It would thus boUi 
protect civilians and simultaneously open space for reform. It 
would need to be progressive and carefully considered, so that the 
most vvdnerable were not left open to attack by non-state armed 
groups, and MONUSCO would need to fill any resulting security 
vacuums. Necessary' international support to Ihe process would 
include provision of sufficient barracks, support to redeployed 
troops and dependents, and logistics. Such support could be 
coordinated by the UN though MONUSCO and the ISSSS, already 
engaged in similar p)-oject.s in conflict affected regions. 


40. The second would be to take on the entrenched corrupt 
networks that have undermined reform. This would be a 
necessary step in pursuing demilitarization - without the 
expectation of support, soldiers might refuse to deploy away 
from resource-rich areas, or simply prey on the population 
around barracks. It would also bring enormous long-term 
benefits in building formal command structures, discipline and 
capacity. This would be the key litmus test of high-level political 
will in Kinshasa - it is a truism in anti-corruption initiatives 
that enforcement mechanisms are ineffective in the absence 

of commitment at the highest levels. It would demand 
the clarification of senior command structures, 
the strengthening of central admini strative control, 
and the appointment of capable personnel. 

41. Third, significant steps should be taken to bring to justice 
those members of the security forces accused of the most serious 
human rights abuses, including those in the most senior ranks. 
Not only would this be of clear benefit in its own right, it would 
send a message that criminality on the part of members of the 
military or police would no longer be tolerated, and be a vital 
step to changing the ethos of the security services. This would 
demand significant support to the capacity of Congolese military 
and civilian justice systems. 

42. These three goals interlock, and w'ould constitute a 
significant test of Congolese political will. Once they were 
achieved, and the steps outlined above taken, longer-term 
necessities - such as reducing the number of personnel in both 
police and military, and conducting a thorough vetting of ail 
pereonnel - could begin to be planned and implemented. 
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Learn from successes - and failures 

43. Finally, the international community should learn the 
lessons of the past. The implementation of MONUSCO’s 
conditionality policy - whereby peacekeepers do not work with 
Congolese personnel guilty of human rights abuses * shows that 
perpetrators can be identified and held to account^ if made 

a priority. Improved rates of arrest and trial for sexual and 
gender-bavsed violence (SGBV) in the Kivu provinces, notably 
the prosecution of a Lieutenant Colonel for rape in 201T”, show 
that justice is possible with the right combination of training, 
material support and political attention. That this landmark 
judgment was delivered by a ‘mobile gender court’ - a long- 
standing Congolese solution to delivering justice in remote 
areas - demonstrates the importance of working flexibly within 
Congolese realities. The court was supported by tiie American 
Bar Association, using funding from an international NGO, and 
worked with the Congolese judicial system, local government 
and civil society**’. 

44. Additionally, more than 30,000 children have successfully 
been demobilized from armed groups since 2006 through 
interventions executed in concert with the Congolese 
government, UN agencies and local Congolese orgxmizations. 
Children and adolescents who join armed groups whether 
through force or ignorance have a difficult time returning 

to their homes and communities if they are demobilized. 
Disarmament, demobilization and reintegration programs 
supported by UNICEF make a difference by reuniting some 
with their families and communities and supporting others in 
vocational training program 

45. The EUSEC project on reform ofthe Congolese military 
demonstrates that structural reform need not be expensive if 
support is correctly targeted, EUSEC was launched in 2005 and 
embedded small numbers of European officers at senior levels 
in both headquarters and with individual units. Designed to 
offer strategic advice and targeted support, its most significant 
initiatives have been working on the ‘chain of payments’ - 



ensuring salaries reached individual soldiers undertaking a 
census of FARDC personnel, dev^eloping a ‘logistics doctrine' 
for the FARDC, and conducting administrative training. The 
census started in 2006, and has been able to offer a far more 
reliable idea of numbers of serving soldiers than was previously 
available''”. The strategic purpose of interventions matters more 
than their cost. 

46. The positive performance of military units trained by the 
US, Belgium and South Africa demonstrate that improvements in 
conduct and discipline are possible. Many police units trained for 
the 2006 elections were reported to have functioned well. But once 
elections were past, support dropped awtiy, and the trained units 
swiftly degraded, with equipment going missing, unit structures 
beijig broken up and discipline slipping**''. Training and equipment 
are vital, but attention also needs to be sustained. 
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ANNEX I -OECD statistics on spending in the DRC 


Fig L OECD Development spending 2006-2010'^^' 


2006 2007 


2008 2009 2010 ; Total 


Disbursed 

Committed 


223-1573 M-4B.157 
2175.442 1983.223 


1928.990 2548.207 
2224.644 308-3.140 


5972.137 14,132.064 
3732.631 13J99.1 


This gives a headline total of more than $13 billion in official 
development commitments to the DRC between 2006 and 2010, 
and more than $14 billion in disbursements. This translates to 
an overall financial commitment of $2.8 billion a year between 
2006 and 2010. 


However, debt relief for past projects causes a sharp spike 
in total disbursements in 2010 (see below for more detail on 
debt relief). Thus, though indicative of the level of financial 
support received by the DRC, it does not necessarily reflect 
actual year-on-year resource flows. 


Fig 2. OECD development spending 2006-2010 (excluding debt)^" 

2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 Total 

Disbursed 1198.729 1156.323 1754.167 - 2338.246 2116:93 . 8.564.395 

Committed 1183.SG8 1740.224 2099.748 . 2939.14 2282.966 10,254.651 

Non-debt related development commitments totaled roughly or 5.6%, largely from the IMF and EU in 2009 and 2010, as 
$10.2 billion between 2006 and 2010, with disbursements at well as some ‘emergency’ budget support to assist the DRC to 

88,5 billion, and an average commitment of jxist over S2 billion achieve HIPC completion point, and pay teachers’ salaries, 

a year. This spending was overwhelmingly on project aid. which was not necessarily included in OECD statistics'*''. 

Official disbursed budget support was just S474 million, 


Fig 3. OECD development spending on ‘Conflict, Peace and .Security’ (disbui-,sement only)** 


2006 

2007 

2008 

'Conflict, Peace and Se- : 99.99 

73.96 

89.4 

curity’ 



‘Security System Manage- ; 105 

8.02 

19.64 

ment and Reform’ 




Thus disbursed development spending on conflict peace and 
security between 2006 and 2010 is equivalent to 3.75% of the 
headline financial commitment to the DRC of $14 billion and on 
security system management makes up 0.6%. If compared to 
total development spending excluding debt relief over the same 


2009 

2010 

Total 

124.83 

. 142.32 

: 530.51, 

21-48 

35.60 

85.79, 


period, the equivalent figures are 6.19% and 1% respectively. 
By comparison, disbursements on humanitarian aid were 
$1,875 billion over the same period, or 21.89% of total 
development spending, excluding debt. 


Fig 4, MONUC/MONUSGObudget^'^ 

2006-2007 2007-2008 2008-2009 2009-2010 2010-2011 Total 

:1091,242 1112.739 1187.676 1346.584 1365 6099 

The total operating budget for the UN peacekeeping mission 
totaled $6,099 billion between July 2006 and July 2011. 

The US paid 27.14% of peacekeeping costs, or $L47 bOlion, 
over the same period, the UK paid 8.15%, or $499 million, 
and France paid 7.55%, or $463 million. 
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B’ig 5. Top ten OECD bilateral donors to DRC 2010 (disbursement, excluding debt'"’) 


Country 

' Total 

USA 

: 277.85 

UK 

. 187.77 

Belgium 

164.69 

Japan 

SO 

Germany 

: 77.il 

Sweden 

- 71.48 

Spain 

32 

Norway 

2S.30 

Canada 

26.52 

Netherlands 

19.59 


These figures do not include peacekeeping (see above), bilateral 
military assistance or contributions via multilateral agencies. 
They do not include assistance provided by non-OECD mem- 
bers, such as China, Angola, and South Africa, for which no 
comprehensive set of spending data exists. 


The largest multilateral agencies in the DRC over this period 
were the EU and International Development Agenfiy (World 
Bank). The IDA disbursed a total of Sl.47 billion between 2006 
and 2010 (excluding debt relief), and the EU disbursed S1.2 
billion in the same period. 


Fig. 6 Development spending by Contact Group core member-s. 2006-2010 
disbursements, excluding debt"') 

US UK France . Belgium The Netherlands Total 

970.644 849.058 130.457 758.833 199.155 290S.047 

Again, these figures do not include contributions to multilateral 
agencies, to peacekeeping, or to bilateral military programs. 


Fig. 7 DRC debt relief 


Nominal debt 
relief 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

(SUS raillion.'s) 






Under 

omhanced. 

IIIPC 

389.5 

528.4 

478.2 

511.2 

498.6 

Under MDEI 

4.0 

1,4.8 

16.8 

18.9 

19.8 

Total 

394 

543.2 

495 

530.1 

518.4 


These numbers give the best estimate of the annual savings 
to the DRC through debt relief initiatives*'. They also represent 
the annual cost to the creditors of agreeing this debt relief. 
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ACRONYMS 

ADl’-NALU: Allied Demoevutic Forces-Naliona! Army for the Liberation 
Uganda (ADF-NALU) 

AU'. African Union (AU) 

CAR; Central African Republic [CAR) 

Cl AT; Comite Inicrnaiionai d'Appui a ia Transition -The Internationa! 
Committee to Accompany t.he Transition (CIAT) 

CNDI': Congres national pour la defciise rlu peuplc - National Congress for 
the Defense of the People (IINDP) 

DAC: Doveiopnient Assistance Committee (DAC) 

DRC: Democratic Republic of the O>ngo (DRC) 

EGF: Extended Credit Facility (EOF) 

EU: European Union (EU) 

EUW>L: KO Police Mission in DRC (EUPOL) 

EUSEC: EU Advisory and Assistance Mission for Security Reform in DRC 
(EUSEC) 

FARDC: Forces Arnsees de in Rcpuhiiipje Democrstiti«ctlu Congo -Armed 
Forces of the DRC (FARDC) 

FDLR: Forces democratiques de liberation dii Rwanda -Democratic Forces 
for the l.iber.'itiot! of Rwanda (FDLR) 

FNL: Forces for National Liberation (Burundian FNL) 

G.Ni; Gnws National Income (GNI) 

HIPC; Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) 

ICC; Internationa! Crhniniil Court (ICC) 

IDA; International Development Association (IDA) 

IFI: rnternaiioniil Financial Institutionfi (IF'I) 

IFRI: French Institute of International Relations (IFRI) 

IMF: InternationHi Monetary Fund (iMF.) 

ISSSS; The International Security and Stabilisalion Support Strategy 
(ISSSS) 

LKA; Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA) 

MDRL The MulUlaternl Debt Relief Initiative (Ml)RI) 

MLC: Movement f«ir the Liberation of the Congo (MLC) 

MONUC; United Nations Mission in the Democratic Republic ofCongo 
(MDNUC) 

MONUSCO: The United Nations Organization Stabilization Mission in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (MONUSCO.) 

NGO; Non-Govenimental Organization (NGO) 

ODA; Official Development Aid (ODA) 

OECD; The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) 

SADC; sSout.hern African Devedopment Community (.SAD(D 
SGBV: Sexuni and Gender-based Violence (SCBV) 

SRSG: Special Repreaentativc of the Secrelnry-Geiiera! (SRSG) 

SSR; Security tSecUir Reform (SSK) 

STAREC; Stabilization and Reconstruction Plan for War-Affecled Areas 
(STARFC) 

UK: United Kingdom (UK) 

UN; United Nations (UN) 

UNDP: United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 

UNHCR: United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
UNICEF: United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 

US: United States (US) 
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3^ United Nations Peacekeeinns Security SmWk Reform website: hHp://www.un.org/ 
en/pKact'keeping/issucs/sfcuritv.shtml 

33 It can also include, "corrections, iiil.eliigence services and institutions responsible 
for border Kianagement, customs and civil emergencies. hitp://www,un-org/en/ 
peaerkrcping/issucs/sccurily.slitnil 

3'! Sec paragraph 10. 

35 The 'brnssage' process was intended to create IS new integrated brigades, with 
training conducted by inleniationai actors sneiudinfi Belgium, South Africa. Ar^la 
and the UN. Only Id integrated brigades were formed by the end of the transition, 
and many tens of tlions.-intl.s of armed men remained witside formal structures. The 
failure of anny integration during the transilkm was a direct cause of violence after 
2006, which in turn undermined future SSR efforts. 

36 The most immediate challwsges were po.sed by the armed guard of Jean-Pierr« 
Bemba, in centra! Kinshasa, andtheCNDi’ of iuturenl Nkunda in the East, as well 
ns the FDI.R and l.RA, Congolese Mni Mai groups and sporadic inter-communitv 
violence. 
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acronym CIAT ^ was an Ambussador-lcvcl commiuce that had a formal advisory 
position to the transitional aulhoritie.s. h look a strong stance in disagreements 
with the trunsitionai govern inent, and wa.s greatly resented by many Congwesc 
actors as an infringement of their sovereignly. 

38 The .strong relalionsiiip between key donors notably the UK. US and KU - and the 
governments of Rwanda and Ugiinda led to widespread suspicion among Congolese 
actors during the war and post-war year.s. 

39 2011 budget allocation to the Justice Ministry was S'l.ls million, out of aprtqectcd 
total budget of more than S7 billion - le.sathan (I,!*!.. Figures from www. 
ministerednbudget.cd 

•in Tutting Complementarity into Practice: Domestic Justice for International Crimes 
in DRC, Uganda, and Kenya', Open Society Justice Initiative, 2011. 
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Forces' acts out thn atrutlurcB, responsibilities and outlook of theFARDC. and 
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43 See WWW, consilium. europa.eu/uedocs/cmsUpload/'U8120'lEUPCH.CoinitedeSuivi 
delaroforinodelaiiolicc-CSllP.pdf. The CSI’R has reportedly deve]o5Hid a three year 
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tiofenso siib-committee had to be chaired by a MONUC officer beeanse 'no suitable 
Congolese was available'. This is indicative of the kiw political salience given to 
coordination by the Congolese government. 

45 A 'logistics plan' was developed in conjunction with the EUElhSEC mission in early 
20.U, hut has not been implemented. 

46 Ths 'rogiraontation' was on ad hoc restructuring of military units in Eastern DRC 
undertaken during 2011. It involved the withdrawal of units from atlivc deploymenl 
and their renllooiitioninta new command structures, inlendod to disrupt parallel 
chains of commami. 

47 Salaries for rank-nnd-flte in both police and army arc around S40 per month, moving 
tip to SCO for a general. 

48 Bosco Ntaganda was indicted by tlie ICC for war crimes in 2008. He ia a serving 
General in tlie Congolese armed forces. 

49 See for instance Henri .B<i»hoff, Dylan llondrickson, Sylvie More Ciingendael. 
Thierry Vircoulon, Supporting SSR in ths DRC: hBlwi>en u Rock and a Hard Place. 
An Analysis of the Donor Approach to Supporting Security Sector Reform in 

the Democratic Republic of C'ongo. Ciingendael Paper. June 2010, nnd Sebaatien 
Meiinot, Contiide an Congo : i-’Echec annonce dels reformit du sccieur desecuriU 
(RSS), Focus StratSgique No. 9, IFRf, September 2008. 

50 The key actors with an intstrest in SSR are US, EU. All. UK, China, Angola. Beighstn, 
The Netherlands, .South-Africa iintl Japan. Atiarlia) list of activities includes 
military reform or training hy the US, EU, .Angola, South Africa, Belgium, France. 
Chinn and the UN; police reform or training by France, the UK, EUand UN; and 
justice reform training and capacity building by the KU. the UN, US, and others. 

51 Ideally a aingla bilateral actor would take re.sponsibility for leading reform in the 
DRC, as the UK did in Sierra Lctine or the US in Liberia. However, the scale of the 
challenge posed by the DRC und he political risk that any slate wotiU face in taking 
responsibility, mean that the emergence of a 'lead nation' is increasingly unlikely, 
even if it were accepted by the Congolese Government. 

52 The Great i,akes Contact Croup involved a broad range of the internsttional 
ci'uiinunity. including African suites. iniilulaicralonKiiiizatioiwatid key players such 
us China. In i cccntYoara its membership has been restricted to ibe traditional donors 

- US, EU. UN, UK, France, Belgium and The Netherlands. 


53 See, fw instance, Justaerl, Amoutand Stephan Keukelcire. (201(13: The EU’sSeciunty 
Sector Reform Policies in the Donjocratic Ropuhlic of Congo, !n:Vsnhoi)uacker, Sophie, 
Hylke Dijksta-a end Heidi Meurcr feds), {iiulerstandingl.ho Ko!e of Bureaucracy in the 
European Security and Defence Policy, European Integration online P.npers {EIoPl, 
Special Issue i. Vcd. I4,htlp://ciop.or.alA.‘i(>ji/t.cxt(!.'’2(lU)-0l)fia him. 
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OECD-DAC, and comprehensive figures are imawiiilalJe. Nor does (t include projects risn 
by bilateralactorstjiatare not members of the DAC - notalsly South Al'rii:!i, Angola and 
China - wactions undertaken directly by MONUC/MONUSCO. 

55 The latest Iteration of this has been seen in reporting in March 2n!2 of a now UN- 
supported offensive against the Ff)l,K llmi observers have claimed could di.spiacc 
100,000 - ‘UN-backed Congolese army drive cmild displace 100,000 people, analysts 
warn'. The Guardian, 16 March 2012. 

^ The ad hocintegratiou of a new cuselond of some 12.000 former rebels in 2003 is 
reported to have undone years of efforts to map numbers and deployments of the 
Congolese military, as well as further weak-cningunit cohesion and command 
structures. 

57 "While there is broad agreement among internationiii actors that .security sector reform 
is a key issue, dMiots need to harmonise their support ti> the Government in developing 
asecuitly sector reform strategy" Twenty-second report of the Secretary-General on 
the United Nations Oi^aniration Mission in tlie Dsmocralic Republic of the Congo. 2! 
September 2006, S.''2006-'759 

58 MONUSCO SSR unit h.is been attempting to map programs for several years, but still 
hasan incomplete record, 

59 The most significant justice reform programs have been niu by the EU, as well as tlic 
UN. NGOs and others. Where abuses were previously almost-completely unpunished, 
m 2008, 27 soldiers were convicted of crimes of sexual violence in the Kivus (HRW, 
2009). 'The EUPOi, mission of the EU is mandated to engage in centra! police reform, 
butthough it had some successes, including helping ciraw-up a 15 yenr reform plan, it 
has rincebeen assessed as 'strufigUng to fulfil its strategic level mandate' (House of 
(kmmons, EurorM-anFc.ralmyC-ommiUtie, 7th Report 2tll()-tl, p5!)Thc UKlauneheil an 
innovative multi-year program to build [Xiiice accountability anti performance in 2009 
(http://prt8ects-dKd.giiv.uk. 'pr<4cct-aspx7Pt-oject“n3961). 

60 The MONUSCO SSRuniiwa* launched in 2008. It had just !) staff as of Octobev 2011 
(htipte-'raouueco.unmiKsions org/Dcfau!t.tispx?taliid“38fifi) 

6! htlp:/'coiisilium.eur()p«.cu/uecl(«a/cmR_dala/diic»/mis8i<>uf’reas/lil(i8/lll)7U%20 
Fact%20sheet‘A20EUSEC%20DR%20Coiigo%20%28v%2013'!k29.pdf 

62 Thelnternationai Security sad Stabilisation Support Strategy (ISSSS) acts in support 
of the Democratic Republic of (fongoa StnbilizBtion and Reconstruction Han for War- 
Affected Arcae(STAREC). bunched in June 2009. It has uudertakcu a range of 8SR- 
relatedaeUvitica in the Eastof the country, designod to increase security extend state 
authority, incluiiing training of police, reconstruction of training centers and barracks, 
demobilixaiiim and infra.structure projects, h ia supported by 13 donor*, and had spent 
roughly S1.68 million from 2009 te 2011, 

63 The VS has been engaged in training Congolese light infantry since December 2009, 
with the first unite griuluating in September 2010, since deployed to the LRA-affected 
area. It was intended to create a ‘tuodel unit' to inform oUtor progriime. It inclutled 
elements intended to make units self-sufficient, as well as ‘training the trainer', human 
right* awareness and operational effectiveness, )ittp://www.africoin.mi!/getArticle. 
aspTarteo'JSfi 

64 These include, hut are not limited to, a UK .funded prngrttiu on police riifonn, police 
training hy the UN, police reform through tlie EU EUl’OL initiative, a variety of .EU- 
funded supfiort and capacity building programs for the justice sector, ii UNDPJed join 
initiative on military justice reform. 

65 Kopert of the Secretary-Genera! on the United Nations Grgunitatioii Stabilisation 
Mission in the Democratic Republic of the (longo, 17 Juuuary 2011, s/201 1/20. Training 
of . specialist trcKips - demining, medical and soon - continues, us does officer training, 
both in-country nnd overseas conducted by France, .Belgium, China and other*. Unit- 
level training is conducted by MONUSCO, anti work on strategic militery reform is 

on going through lh<! EU EUSEC program, and by MONUSCO SSR unit. 

66 There have been numerous reports of defections by military officers and men. 
frequently by former armed group members. For instance, a former CNUP battalion 
commander. Major Faticnt Akilinian.was reported to have defeeled from the army 
in October 2030 with 28 men, and a former armed-group officer, Col. Albert Kahaeha 
was reported mi.'vsiugfrom his (Kial with 30 men in January 2012. (www.l'Kdiookapi. 
net/actualite-’2fll0''lO-'28'')Com8-dcfection-d%E'2%80%i)9un-comniandBnt'de-bat8iIlan- 
de*-farflc-a-»limbong<i/; www.le|iotentie!.cd/20l2/0.1-'nord-kivu-un-coion«l-des-ffird<;- 
disparait-avec-JO-de-ses-voldaU-.i-hcm.bl.ml) 

67 'There are concerns over IhesastainnbiUty of the transition of the CNDP from military 
to political actor given thede factoindeiietKiencft of former CNDP combatanta, despite 
Uieirintcgratkm into official structures, iind continuing control over fiefdoms in North 
Kivu, including lucrative raining ureas. Hesentmeut is reported to huve led to regrowth 
ofinformal armed groups, and risks a return to inter-comraunal violtmcc. Remaining 
armed groups, both foreign andCongoIe.se pose an acute threat to civilians. 

68 ‘China and Congo- Prientls in Need', Giobsl Witness, March 20U 

69 Moslstrikingis theOraiu! Inga project, to develop liie hydropower resources of the 
CongoRircr.beingjointiy developed by the DRC ami Sooth Africa, involving the 
South African national iiower company, Eskom, designed to meet Soutii Africa's 
future energy needs, A new bilateral agresmient was signed in November 2011. See 
bUp;/ywww.info.gi)v.ia.'speech/Oyn8niic.A(’lii,m'^paReid’-.1G1&.sid’23l76&Cid--4S8lS 
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70 Confiiiiintial interviews by anlhor with various policymakers, January 2012. 

71 Ibid. 

72 The IMF proviiir.'; finance to the DRC under an Extended Credit Facility (ECF) 
launched in 2009, worth aboittSbfiO million over three years. It expires in June 2012. 
I'lii; pr<wioii.v IMF progi-am had iu-en compSel.-d in 2006. The IMF, Wmdd Bank, 
African Development Bank and Etn-npean llnion also provided budget su^jort in 
2009 and 2010 to help liie DRC reach the fiiPC completion point, and foreroeigency 
pnynsent of teachei's' stdaries. 

73 Estimates vary as to the number of armed men in the DRC at the beginning of the 
transition - according to figures provided by the belligerents themselves there were 
more than 300,000. More than 130,000 had passed through a decnobilitation process 
by December 2006. Figures from 'Completing the dcniobilixation, disarmament and 
reintegrntion process of armed groups in the Democratic Republic of Congo and the 
link to security sector reform of FAR DC’. In.HtitJicefw Security Studies Situation 
Report, Henri Boshof, 93 November '2010. 

74 The lai-ge scale, formed military units loft over from the war and failed transitioaal 
integration - notably thoaa loyal to wartime rebel group-s ' that were present 
immediately .tfter the 2006 elections have either largely disintegrated or been 
broughtinlooflicialalrurtures. however nominally Buiaconsteiialion of smaller 
groups remain, and there arc no comprebcn-siveeslimsitesofthe numbers available. 
Asses.sment i.s particularly difficult given the terrain, fluid nature of multiple 
militin.s, defections, rc-ver.ruitment anti blurring between criminality and organised 
activity, 

7.> Between 2002 and early 2012, the UN repatriated more than 26,000 foreign filters 
;md dcpcndenc.s. Tiie i' DLR ha.'isrpn its numbers drop tenfold from 20.000 in 2001 
to some 3000 at present. The !,RA has carried out horrific attacks on civilians in 
the DRC, as well as in the CAR and South Sudan, but is down to some 300 fighters 
scattered in smai! groups acros.s a wide area. Other significanigroupaarelhe 
Uganda ADF-N.ALU, estimated to have .600 fighters, and the Burundian FNL. 

76 See Radio Okapi: Police reform: (ilenoval Btsengimnna asks the international 
community for help, Martli 21, 2012 hUp:.''''rathtKikup!.nci.-’actualile220l2/03-''21'' 
refortne-de-!o-policfl-le-genera!-bisengitnaoa-(lemandc-iaule-<!e- la-cotnmunante- 
internutionak/ 

77 For instance, the 14th Summit of La Francophonie is due to lake place in Kinshasa in 
late 2012. 

78 There were an estimated 60,000 RARDC troops deployed in the Kivu provinces in late 
2000. Latest esiimiilos compiietl by EUSEC are that the total number of men in the 
Congolese military ia 105,000, meaning that nearly 60% of the FARDC are deployed 
in just two provincBS. A census of police numbers ia underway, with numbera 
estimated at around 100,000. 

79 Sec Thirtieth report of the Secretary-General on the United Nations Organ iantktn 
Mission in the. Democratic Republic of the Congo, 4 December 2009, s/200!l/62-'l 

80 Lt Col Kihibi Mutware was aentoncod to 20 years imprisontocni for crimes against 
humiiiitiy, along with 3 officers and 5 men. ‘DR Congo colonel Kibibi Mnlware jailed 
for mass rape', BliC. 21 February 2011, 

81 DRC Mobile Gender Courts Fnctshcet. accessed at httpi/'www.soros.org/initiativcs/ 
ju»ticc/artkIea_publicHtion*-'public«t!on»/ct>ngo-mohiic-20i 10719 

82 Interviews with U.NiCEF staff in Mariih 20.12. 

83 Latest estimates are of a total of approximately 105,000. 

84 Confidcnliai interviews by author with various pKilicymakers. January 2012 

85 OECD-DAC, all figu res in USD millions, current prices. Accessed on 20 March 2012 

86 ibid 

87 ScB ‘Budget Support and FragilBStatiisrMokoro Study for Oxfam Novib, I.landoutS: 
indiv.idualiaing the cases - Ethiopia and DRC’ for further information, accesse<l at 
www.odi.org,uk/ev«nta/doc8/4640.pdf 

88 OECD-DAC, ail figures in USD millions, current prices. A('ce»Bodon20March 2012 

89 P.igiires in USD millions, from UN See.relary Gcnaral's reports, accessed at www. 
un.org 

no OECD-DAC, all figures in USD millions, current prices. Accessed on 20 March 2012 

!)1 ibid 

92 ‘Domocratic Republic of the Congo; Enhance<i Initiative for Heavily Indebted Poor 
Counlnes-Complciion Point Docunienl and Muhilaieral Debt Relief InitiatK-e 
I’apev’, IMF Country Report No, 10/36, December 2010 
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WITNESS RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ASKED DURING 

THE HEARING 

December 19, 2012 




RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. SANCHEZ 

Secretary Chollet. U.S. forces used the same Afghanistan model of training and 
fighting alongside the host nation counterparts as the model when training and 
equipping the FARDC 391st battalion and this is the same model currently being 
used to train other African forces today in areas such as Senegal, Mauritania, Niger, 
Uganda, Burundi, etc. Also building on the Afghanistan model, when training part- 
ner forces, DOD works to develop a training plan that meets the host-nation’s re- 
quirements, which in the case of DRC and our training of the 391st, was a base 
line internal security capability. 

The geography and operational profile of Afghanistan and the Democratic Repub- 
lic of the Congo (DRC) are very different; and many lessons learned do not nec- 
essarily translate directly to DRC. However, experiences in Afghanistan have built 
capable and competent Special Forces operators who have the necessary skill sets 
to engage with foreign forces be successful in developing their capabilities. Also, les- 
sons learned from efforts to build partner capacity (BPC) in Afghanistan are also 
being incorporated into U.S. doctrine and training for BPC, and the Department of 
Defense believes this will have a positive impact on global BPC efforts. [See page 
28.] 

Secretary Carson. Border security in the region is almost non-existent. There is 
very little security along the borders. They are not clearly delineated. People move 
back and forth easily. Some of the areas are very mountainous. There are active vol- 
canoes in and around Goma, and in both North Kivu and South Kivu. It is an enor- 
mous challenge also because of the enormous size of the country. This is a country 
that shares borders with nine other countries. As I said, geographically, it’s as large 
as the eastern part of the United States, and certainly is twice as large as Western 
Europe. It also has several water borders. The Congo River divides the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo from the Republic of the Congo, known as Congo Brazzaville. 
And, there are several lakes that divide the country from its eastern neighbors. 

In addition to the challenges posed by the size and terrain of the border, the DRC 
military does not have the manpower or the expertise to undertake effective border 
security. We continue to urge the DRC government to recommit and accelerate its 
security sector reform efforts. We have provided extensive training to the DRC mili- 
tary and are prepared to provide additional training; however, none of it is directly 
aimed at border security. 

While border security is not one of the mandated tasks of the UN Peacekeeping 
Mission in the DRC (MONUSCO), the UN Security Council recently took note of 
and voiced no objection to the use of Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAVs) for 
MONUSCO’s use. Rwanda, a member of the UN Security Council since January 
2013, joined the consensus. While it is unclear who will supply the UAVs, they are 
expected to be used, in part, along the DRC/Rwanda border to help track armed 
groups and provide real-time intelligence. Imagery from the UAVs may also assist 
the work of the Expanded Joint Verification Mechanism (EJVM), a regional body 
tasked with investigating allegations of cross-border support. 

The UN is also weighing the option of integrating a regional peace enforcement 
brigade into MONUSCO. The force would consist of over 2,000 African troops and 
would have a mandate to pursue aggressively the armed groups in the DRC, includ- 
ing the M23. While border security would not be a specific component of the force’s 
mandate, greater border security could potentially result from its operations. [See 
page 30.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. FORBES 

Secretary Chollet. Some fiscal year (FY) 2013 budgets are still being deter- 
mined. Assuming funding amounts remained the same, the U.S. Government 
planned to provide approximately $6.5 million in military assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Rwanda in FY 2013. 

The majority of these funds support HIV/AIDS prevention and Rwandan peace- 
keeping missions in Darfur and South Sudan. The Department of Defense (DOD) 
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portion of this assistance is approximately $3.5 million, which includes Overseas 
Humanitarian, Disaster, and Civic Aid (OHDACA) funding to renovate a school and 
community center and DOD HIV/AIDS Prevention Program (DHAPP) funding to 
help counter the effects of HIV/AIDS within the Rwandan armed forces. 

Regarding the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), the U.S. Government 
plans to provide approximately $21.7 million in security assistance in FY 2013. Ap- 
proximately $15 million of this assistance is peacekeeping operations funding to 
build DRC military capacity. The DCD portion of this assistance is approximately 
$396 thousand in CHDACA funds to renovate hospitals in the DRC. 

Regarding questions as to whether the assistance provided to these countries is 
adequate and how funding should be prioritized for these countries in light of future 
budget constraints, the needs in Africa are always significant and there is always 
a need for more funding as DCD works to build the capacity of partner forces on 
the continent. In particular, the DRC has a significant need for assistance, but the 
U.S. Government should closely monitor the DRC’s ability to absorb additional as- 
sistance. 

USAFRICGM’s priorities remain to counter threats to the United States ema- 
nating from Africa and to be in a position to respond appropriately to areas of insta- 
bility. [See page 12.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. JOHNSON 

Secretary Carson. Let me say, thank you very much for the question. There is 
no question that conflict minerals contribute to sustaining conflict in Africa. Groups 
are able to take control of mineral rich areas and then to smuggle those minerals 
out through neighboring states into the international market. And so it does play 
a role in sustaining these kinds of conflicts. And this is why legislation passed here 
by the Congress has been useful in putting a check and a control over what U.S. 
companies can buy in places like the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

Reducing the illegal trade in minerals and increasing conflict-free sourcing dimin- 
ishes the revenue available to help sustain armed groups. Also, when there are jobs 
available to support conflict-free mining areas, the incentive to join a rebel group 
as a means of making a living is not as strong. Mineral smuggling also is one of 
the incentives for outside interference in the DRC. Smuggling by armed groups can 
benefit supporters of those groups by providing them with revenue or with the min- 
erals themselves. We are working with our international and regional partners to 
increase conflict-free sourcing, counter mineral smuggling and address this contrib- 
uting factor to the region’s destabilization. [See page 22.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MS. SPEIER 

Secretary Carson. Of the so-called “FARDC Five,” senior officials of the Congolese 
military accused of raping women and girls in separate incidents in the eastern 
DRC between 2004 and 2006, three were subsequently arrested in response to U.S. 
and international lobbying efforts: Brigadier General Jerome Kakwavu, Lt. Col. 
Bebimobuli Engandela (a.k.a. Colonel 106), and Colonel Safari. The highest ranking 
officer of the FARDC Five, BG Kakwavu, remains on trial in Kinshasa for two 
counts of rape as a war crime. A second, broader file against Kakwavu, opened in 
May 2012, includes two acts of torture as a war crime, one act of murder as a war 
crime, and nine acts of murder as crimes against humanity. Charges are still pend- 
ing against Lt. Col. Bebimobuli, who remains in prison in Kinshasa; proceedings 
have been delayed pending the transfer of his case to Bukavu and related logistical 
as well as security challenges. Bebimobuli’s prosecution is also complicated by the 
ongoing insecurity in the eastern DRC, which has also prevented prosecutors/inves- 
tigators/police from reaching witnesses. Colonel Safari was acquitted by a military 
court in October 2011. The remaining two officers of the “FARDC Five” were re- 
moved from their command positions — a significant step — but subsequently fled. 
One of those officers. Colonel Mosala, remains at large. While charges are still pend- 
ing against Mosala, the case hinges on the willingness of the sole victim to press 
charges. The other. Major Pitchen, was reported dead in April 2012. The arrests of 
such high-ranking officers — including Kakwavu, the first general officer to be pros- 
ecuted for rape by a military tribunal — represent significant progress, but major 
challenges remain to ending impunity and protecting Congolese women and girls 
from sexual and gender-based violence (SGBV) at the hands of security forces. We 
remain engaged not only in pursuing the prosecutions of these individuals, but also 
in pressing the GDRC to continue to arrest any official implicated in human rights 
violations as part of comprehensive security sector reform. U.S. and UN assistance. 
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as well as that of other bilateral partners and non-governmental organizations, to 
the Congolese military justice system through prosecution support cells and other 
programs have helped provide the tools, expertise, and skills that prosecutors and 
judges need to adjudicate cases such as these. Our programs and our diplomatic en- 
gagement have also helped to begin generating and sustaining the political will to 
take on cases so as to end impunity for the perpetrators of SGBV, regardless of 
rank. We continue to monitor incidents of alleged sexual violence in conflict, wher- 
ever they occur. [See page 28.] 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. GARAMENDI 

Mr. Garamendi. What actions are being taken by the Department of Defense to 
address the trade of ivory within the Democratic Republic of the Congo and central 
Africa? 

Secretary Chollet. The Obama administration strongly condemns poaching and 
other wildlife trafficking crimes. Not only do these activities affect natural re- 
sources, but they pose a real threat to security public health, and economic pros- 
perity. Counter-poaching is largely a law enforcement matter that is typically un- 
dertaken by police forces, but USAFRICOM will look for opportunities to leverage 
their engagements with African militaries to support counter-poaching efforts where 
possible. 

The presence of USAFRICOM enables greater engagement with African militaries 
in efforts to build their capacity for a broader range of military missions. Training 
on international legal norms is also a key component of USAFRICOM engagement. 
DOD believes the most effective way to reduce illegal activities is through African 
militaries that could, if so directed by their governments, contribute to counter- 
poaching efforts. 

The Department of State (DOS) is the lead agency for coordinating an interagency 
approach to address the increase in poaching and DOD participates in their efforts 
to build a whole-of-government approach to counter-poaching. 

Mr. Garamendi. Does the rebel group known as the March 23rd Movement (M23) 
have any involvement in the trade of ivory in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
or in central Africa? 

Secretary Chollet. The Department of Defense has not identified any conclusive 
evidence that M23 rebels are directly involved in the hunting and illegal killing of 
elephants. M23 operates in the highlands and too far south and east for ivory. M23 
funds itself primarily through taxing the movement of goods and people through its 
territory. M23 also extorts labor and goods from locals. 

Mr. Garamendi. Does the rebel group known as the March 23rd Movement (M23) 
have any involvement in the trade of ivory in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
or in central Africa? 

Secretary Carson. We have seen no specific reporting that would indicate that 
M23 is involved in poaching or, specifically, involved in the trade of ivory. At the 
same time, M23 does control large swaths of Virunga National Park in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo where there is a small elephant population, providing 
a limited possibility that M23 is directly or indirectly benefiting from the trade in 
ivory, or from other forms of wildlife poaching. We will continue to assess the situa- 
tion and respond accordingly should we obtain information of M23’s direct involve- 
ment in the ivory trade. 

Mr. Garamendi. Does the rebel group known as the March 23rd Movement (M23) 
have any involvement in the trade of ivory in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
or in central Africa? 

Dr. Frazer. The M23 rebel group has a diverse strategy for generating revenue 
to finance its activities. In addition to allegations they have been extracting pay- 
ments for goods entering at border crossings, M23 rebels have also been accused of 
smuggling gold and other minerals across the Democratic Republic of Congo’s bor- 
ders. However, at this time there is no direct evidence that demonstrates any in- 
volvement of the M23 group in the illegal ivory trade in central Africa. 

Mr. Garamendi. Does the rebel group known as the March 23rd Movement (M23) 
have any involvement in the trade of ivory in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
or in central Africa? 

Dr. Carafano. The ivory trade in the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) is 
widespread, specifically in Garamba National Park and the Okapi Reserve, located 
in the northeastern part of the country. International crime syndicates, rebel 
groups, militias, militaries from neighboring countries and even the DRC’s own 
troops, have either participated in the poaching industry or have been complicit in 
such activity. The ivory trade is particularly useful to groups such as the Lord’s Re- 
sistance Army (LRA), the Rwandan Democratic Liberation Forces (FDLR) and 
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Janjaweed fighters from Sudan and Chad who lack steady sources of income. While 
M23 has only been in existence since last spring, its predecessor, the National Con- 
gress for the Defense of the People (CNDP) (disbanded in March 2009) allegedly 
participated in poaching. Poaching is by no means limited to the DRC or Central 
Africa. Poaching is a threat to elephant and rhino populations across the con- 
tinent — from Chad to Kenya to South Africa. The terrorist group, al-Shabaab in So- 
malia has reportedly sought to expand its income through the ivory trade in Kenya. 

Mr. Garamendi. a) Does the rebel group known as the March 23rd Movement 
(M23) have any involvement in the trade of ivory in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo or in central Africa? 

b) Does the Eastern Congo Initiative undertake any initiatives to address the 
trade of ivory in the Democratic Republic of the Congo or central Africa? 

c) Does the Eastern Congo Initiative have any recommendations as to initiatives 
that the Department of Defense and/or Department of State could undertake to ad- 
dress the trade of ivory in the Democratic Republic of the Congo or central Africa? 

Mr. Affleck. Eastern Congo Initiative is unable to determine whether or not 
M23 is involved in ivory trade. We know, however, that poaching remains a very 
serious problem in the region. It is a lucrative business fueled by high demand in 
international markets. In the past, ECI has partnered with ICCN at the Virunga 
National Park in North Kivu to help stem poaching and other activities that are 
detrimental to the ecosystem. For instance, we have funded economic development 
initiatives with the national park to provide new income opportunities for commu- 
nities surrounding the park. ECI also operationally supported the national park 
during a critical time period when M23 took control of the vast majority of Virunga 
National Park. We have to view poaching and related activities in the context of the 
prevailing insecurity that plagues Congo, particularly in the eastern provinces. Just 
like militiamen seem to continuously elude DRC security forces, poachers are often 
better equipped and more motivated than law enforcement agents. Thus, the secu- 
rity of national parks and the protection of endangered species need to be part of 
security sector reform initiatives. The United States Government has in the past as- 
sisted Virunga National Park to stem poaching through the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Department and the best way for the Department of Defense and the Department 
of State to help fight and stem poaching and ivory trade would be for them to lead 
international engagement in DRC security sector reform. Congo depends on inter- 
national donors for nearly every critical function of the state. As one of DRC’s top 
donors, the U.S. is well-positioned to encourage the government of Congo to focus 
efforts on this important aspect of the country’s progress. Such international en- 
gagement would require substantial planning, logistical and training support from 
the U.S. and its allies and other partners. Without competent professional military 
and law enforcement institutions, DRC’s territory will continue to provide safe 
haven to various armed groups, which prey on the civilian population and illegally 
exploit Congo’s resources. In the absence of these critical institutions, poachers and 
their networks will also continue to thrive. 
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